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By usefully harnessing three-quarters 
of the heat value in coal the 

Gas Industry offers two refined 
smokeless fuels, coke and gas. 

In addition the chemical engineering 
process of gasmaking 

simultaneously converts the potential 
smoke in coal into useful products 
like coal tar and pitch—and 

without these, expensive chemical 
imports would be necessary. 

Each of the Area Gas Boards offers 
expert advice to architects, 

building authorities and all engaged 
in providing smokeless heat. 

The advice is based upon the pooled 
knowledge of all the Area Gas 
Boards and the users of coke and gas 


in other countries. 


consult your area gas board 
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SClothes daryins 


To many womenfolk the home washing machine has 

provided the most favoured labour saver. Yet drying is 

often still a nightmare, particularly in large blocks 

of flats. Many building authorities are now installing 

these gas drying cabinets as a necessary amenity. 

Likewise in laundrettes, school cloakrooms or 

communal laundries, fitted in a battery of single units, 

they provide quick and efficient drying. 

At your Area Gas Board, Heating Engineers have a 

wide experience of a vast number of different 

heating problems which they will gladly discuss 
with the architect or his clients. 

WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS —The Gas Industry appreciates the needs 


of individual consumers for prompt service 
and for advice which accords 


with the customer’s special circumstances 
and requirements. 

Each Area Gas Board offers 

efficient service to users of gas-fired 
equipment and can give 

expert advice based upon the 

pooled knowledge of all the Boards and 
of gas users in other countries. 


— CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 








THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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HOUSES ON CROXTETH ESTATE Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D.,F.R.I.B.A.,A.M.T.P.L 
ROOFED WITH MARLEY ANGLIA” City Architect and Director of Housing 


LIVERPOOL 


has employed vast areas of 
MARLEY ROOF TILES 
and MARLEY FLOOR TILES 


on Housing Estates and Schools 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, S ks, Kent. S k. onli AR L E Y 


London Showrooms (Floor Tiles) at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 





Booker Avenue Primary School. Solid floors covered with Marley Tiles 
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Planned Industry and Planless Towns 


IT IS mostly by manufacturing in- 
dustry that this country lives. The 
advances made in productivity in the 
past century would have astounded 
the Victorians. In quantity and 
quality food, clothing, and shelter 
have vastly improved, and new 
amenities and services in incredible 
variety have become available to 
nearly everybody. 

All this has been achieved by 
planning—that is, by forethought 
and organization: the right appli- 
ances in the right places, and con- 
sidered procedure in operating them. 
This planning has not been done, in 
general, by dictatorial methods. 
Fundamentally, the persons in in- 
dustry have been free to come and 
go—though at times there has been 
too harsh an economic compulsion. 
In the main the method has been to 
set rules and limits within which in- 
itiative and effort could be applied. 

In a good factory space is carefully 


allocated, processes assigned to de- 
fined sections, machinery constantly 
renewed, and gangways kept clear for 
necessary movements. And the con- 
tinuous changes in methods, innova- 
tions in design, demands for new 
products, and fresh ideas in organi- 
zation, are met by continuous re- 
planning of space and equipment. 

It is otherwise in most industrial 
towns outside the factory gates. The 
functional sections grow and waste in 
a disorderly way. Some expand and 
cause congestion, obstruct working, 
injure health; some contract and 
lead to blight and dereliction. Homes 
huddle together or climb on top of 
each other. Town gangways—roads 
and streets—become too narrow for 
movement of goods and _ persons. 
Space and equipment for loading and 
unloading—car-parks and terminals 
—become inadequate. The whole 
installation gets out of date; and 
there is no board of directors with the 
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authority and call on resources to re- 
place it rapidly. Thus towns degener- 
ate to confusion and squalor. 

The contrast between the rising 
efficiency of the typical factory and 
the declining efficiency of the typical 
town has been obvious for a century. 
Philosophers have deplored it. States- 
men have seen it and made gestures. 
_It was industrialists who took the first 
steps towards a better urban order. 
Bournville, Port Sunlight, and Letch- 
worth, as is well known, were largely 
the result of industrialists’ enterprise 
and courage. These were excellent 
new communities, intelligently plan- 
ned. But individuals could not pro- 
vide for the replanning necessary in old 
towns. That must inevitably be a 
public responsibility. And, like the 
planning and replanning inside a 
factory, it must proceed by setting 
rules and limits—limits to the size of 
towns, to functional zones, to density ; 
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rules as to the scale and routes of 
communications. 

If business men realized this neces- 
sity, and threw their weight in sup- 
port of planning, instead of merely 
nattering about its slight restrictions 
on their own perfect freedom in the 
siting, expansion, and use of their 
establishments, it would be a colossal 
gain to the nation. They are already 
aware of the advantages of spacious, 
pleasant, and healthy workplaces. 
Yet they allow their own efficiency 
to be handicapped by the confusion 
of the towns. 

When the attitude of troubled 
resistance to town planning is re- 
placed by enthusiasm for planning, 
and close co-operation in using 
planning to produce outside the 
workplace the order and efficiency 
that prevails within, the task of 
doubling our standard of living will 
be immensely speeded up. 


Town Development Schemes: Why the Hold-Up? 


DESPITE THE evident desire of 
some of the big-city authorities and 
of many country-town councils to 
enter into agreements for dispersal 
schemes under the Town Develop- 
ment Act, 1952, progress is, after 
four years, disappointingly meagre 
and slow. The TCPA has had many 
conferences and discussions with the 
parties concerned in order to dis- 
cover the reasons for this and to 
suggest how the difficulties can be 
overcome. Early this year sugges- 
tions were made by the Association 
to the Minister as to the ways in 
which the use of the Act might be 
made more attractive to the potential 
receiving authorities, and a deputa- 
tion to him in March enlarged upon 
these and made further suggestions. 
The view of the Association then was 
that the main deterrent to agree- 
ments is the fear of these smaller 


authorities that the acceptance of 
schemes under the Act will involve 
an increase of their local rates out of 
proportion to the benefits they hope 
to gain by expansion. 


Political or Financial Resistances? 


This explanation, however, has 
been questioned: for example by Sir 
Humfrey Gale in a recent address to 
the Institution of Chartered Survey- 
ors. He traced the reluctance to con- 
clude agreements to a number of 
social and political, as well as 
financial, apprehensions, and said: 

“Most of these objections can be 
proved to be ill-founded; but I think 
the basic reason why implementation 
has gone so slowly is the inability of 
importing authorities to work out in 
detail a scheme which is financially 
attractive, since they have neither the 
staff nor the time to embark on the 
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necessary investigations, at the same 
time keeping up with their day-to- 
day work, which is ever on the in- 
crease.” 

Sir Humfrey may be right in his 
view that this lack of staff and time 
has been an obstacle to serious con- 
sideration by some of the small 
authorities. No doubt many more 
would decide to consider a scheme were 
they given help to produce a draft 
plan and estimates; and no doubt in 
some cases political and social pre- 
judices are important factors in 
approaching this initial decision. But 
it does not explain the hold-up in 
progress of the dozen or more pro- 
posed expansions which have been 
considered in detail by willing authori- 
ties who yet still hesitate to take the 
final favourable decision. The 
TCPA’s inquiries reveal that in every 
known case (with perhaps one ex- 
ception) the one critical obstacle is 
the financial outlook for the recep- 
tion authority, and the decision turns 
on this alone. 


The Incidence of Cost and Risk 


That this should be the case is 
readily understandable, particularly 
when the obligations incurred by the 
several parties are considered. In a 
scheme under the Act, the Ministry 
incurs a fixed liability for 50 per cent 
of the cost of the water and sewerage 
works attributable to the expansion; 
for a subsidy of £24 a year on each 
house let to a ‘‘displaced”’ family ; and 
for an additional £8 for ten years if 
the family’s move is in support of a 
transfer of industry. There is, of 
course, the additional promise (which 
has some degree of vagueness) that 
the reception authority will be pro- 
tected from any “unduly heavy 
burden” which the cessation of the £8 
subsidy might involve. 

_ The exporting authority’s liability 
is also limited. It pays an annual sub- 
sidy for ten years of £8 for each family 
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rehoused from its area; or £4 if the 
Ministry shares this subsidy. The 
London County Council, it is true, 
has in some cases undertaken to build 
the houses as agent and to bear all 
charges during construction—a con- 
tribution equivalent, at 54 per cent 
interest, to a capital sum of £50 a 
house. It has also helped with survey- 
ing and planning, and is now con- 
sidering lending short-term capital 
to the small authorities at lower rates. 
Some, though by no means all, county 
councils are willing to participate: by 
grants towards capital costs; by 
guaranteeing the rate-fund housing 
subsidy or its equivalent beyond the 
ten-year period; or by guaranteeing 
the reception authority against a dis- 
proportionate increase in its rate- 
burden. 


Problems for Reception Towns 


The reception authority’s liability 
is not similarly fixed and limited. It 
incurs the residual risk and has to 
face the main problems. The prob- 
lem of rents, for example, creates local 
political difficulties for any council, 
but they are accentuated for receiving 
authorities. On another page Mrs 
Evelyn Denington discusses the effect 
of high interest rates on rent-levels for 
both overspill and general-needs 
housing. Pooling may lessen the im- 
pact on local tenants, but it cannot be 
extended to immigrant tenants. Thus 
for a considerable time the overspill 
rents will be higher—perhaps much 
higher—than the rents of houses for 
local needs. The problem, if a tran- 
sitional one, is likely to last longer 
than the development period, and its 
scale varies with the ratio between 
the numbers of existing council 
houses, of those to be built for local 
needs, and of those for overspill pro- 
vision. Some authorities undoubtedly 
find this rent problem inhibiting. 

It is the capital charges, however, 
that are the major deterrent. As Mrs 
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Denington points out, the rate of 


interest has risen by 14 per cent since 
the Minister announced the Govern- 
ment’s offer of 50 per cent of the 
water and sewerage expansion costs. 
This rise of 13 per cent adds £11 per 
annum per £1,000 of capital cost to 
repayments of a thirty-year loan, and 
£13 per annum for a sixty-year loan. 
_Ifa 50 per cent grant was adequate a 
year ago, it is manifestly less than 
adequate now, and should be adjusted 
to offset the higher interest rate. It 
should also be recognized that the in- 
creased charges on loans for other 
essential developments, such as road 
improvements, street lighting, and 
drainage works, all fall on the recep- 
tion authority. In urging that further 
aid is needed to offset the increase in 
loan charges, it is worth considering 
the assistance given to Bletchley. In 
addition to the 50 per cent grant, 
paid as stages of the work are com- 
pleted, Bletchley is receiving seven 
annual grants of £9,500. This is not 
related to any particular works, but 
seems to be in pursuance of the 
Minister’s promise to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to any town 
which is finding the cost of expansion 
more than it can reasonably bear. 
Possibly part of the solution is along 
these lines. If in one case official 
sympathy has found fruitful expres- 
sion, could it not be extended to other 
towns ? 


Prospects of Business Development 


All the local authorities are anxious 
to undertake (as suggested by Sir 
Humfrey Gale) as much industrial 
and commercial development zs pos- 
sible, because this offers a prospect 
that schemes may become self- 
balancing. For an authority that is 
enterprising, well-advised, and effici- 
ent, the outcome could be profitable. 
But expenditure on land acquisition, 
site preparation, and factory, shop or 
office construction is considerable. 
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‘The time-lag between investment and 
the receipt of income to balance 
might be costly to the rates. Because 
of this, a small authority is nervous 
about town-centre redevelopment as 
a business proposition. And as soon as 
an expansion scheme is projected, 
commercial property values rise, 
Market price may come to be so far 
above ‘“‘existing use” value that com- 
pulsory purchase may seem unfair, 
with troublesome political conse- 
quences, as Bletchley has discovered, 

It is permissible, in the light of ex- 
perience, to doubt whether the ‘Town 
Development Act is a suitable mach- 
inery for large-scale expansion in- 
volving town-centre redevelopment. 
Advocates of dispersal have wel- 
comed it as a valuable complement 
to the New Towns Act for relatively 
small expansions. But it is becoming 
apparent that the Government-fin- 
anced new town corporation has an 
immense advantage in its large-scale 
operation, its more suitable financial 
structure, its directness of purpose, its 
freedom from political pressures, and 
its procedure of prior designation. 


Need of Improved Inducements 


But there are many cases where ex- 
pansion under the Town Develop- 
ment Act could be undertaken if a 
little more support and some assur- 
ances could be given to the receiving 
authority. It is no good telling them to 
go in for industrial and commercial 
development while denying them 
adequate financial facilities. Nor is it 
any use referring to the cushion of the 
rate-fund when most of the stuffing 
has long since gone out of it. Financial 
assistance is necessary, and_ the 
Ministry’s Memorandum on the Town 
Development Act (November 1952) 
appeared to recognize this. It said: 

“The acquisition and site develop- 
ment of an industrial estate required 
to provide for the employment of in- 
coming population may involve an 
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abnormal burden before it becomes 
self-supporting from ground rents or 
sales of freeholds, and some assistance 
may be given to meet this position.” 
Of the three main parties to the agree- 
ment, the one most ill-equipped for 
entrepreneurial action is the only one 
called upon to bear any part of the risk 
inherent in a balanced expansion scheme. 
If town development is to succeed a fresh 
and realistic approach to the problems and 
fears of the reception towns is needed. 


The Economy of Dispersal 

The exporting authorities should 
weigh the alternative costs if the ex- 
panded towns policy fails. Alone 
among the large cities, the LCC is so 
far prepared to goa long way in giving 
help to the small towns. It does not 
detract from the real value of this 
help, nor the vision which prompts it, 
to say that it would be sound business 
for the big authority to pay consider- 
ably more than £4 or £8 a year for 
every family it exports. High-density 
central development, or housing 
estates outside the city boundaries, 
are immensely more costly, as well as 
socially undesirable. For the Govern- 
ment, too, these alternatives are tre- 


Rehousing and Dispersal : 


IN OTHER articles in this issue it is 
argued that, where slums are cleared 
or crowded city districts rebuilt, it is 
much more economical to rehouse a 
large proportion of the people dis- 
placed elsewhere, in new towns or 
country towns, than all of them on 
the spot. Thus it would pay the State 
and the city authorities to be a bit 
more generous in contributing to dis- 
persed housing. 

The magnitude of the saving 
possible is not realized. A major (not 
the only) factor in the equation is that 
multi-storey flats, with lifts and toler- 
ably equipped, cost roughly £1,000 
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mendously costly, in the draft on 
national capital, in subsidies, and in 
impaired economic efficiency. More 
Exchequer assistance to the small 
authority would be on balance a sav- 
ing to the nation. 

The reception towns are not out for 
financial profit. They seek planned 
development, hoping it will bring 
with it the economic and _ social 
advantages of balanced growth. They 
might face a risk of a limited increase 
of rates in proportion to these bene- 
fits. But they will not accept a very 
heavy burden to solve what is 
primarily a big-city and national 
problem. They want some sort of 
guarantee against excessive in- 
creases in rates, and enough aid to 
carry them over the difficult invest- 
ment period and to enable them to 
recoup losses on the housing account 
and on off-site works. It would seem 
that unless the terms offered to them 
are improved the Town Develop- 
ment Act will not succeed in its 
major purpose of enabling slum 
clearance and city reconstruction to 
proceed economically and on good 
standards. A valuable opportunity 
will be lost for good. 


Some C omparative Costs 


each more than two-storey houses, 
and at least £500 more than low 
flats or maisonettes. The waste of 
capital involved is positively shock- 
ing if thought of in terms of say 
10,000 dwellings. 

If all 10,000 flats costing £3,000 
each are built at forty an acre, on 
land at £11,000 an acre, the capital 
cost is £32,750,000. If half the 10,000 
dwellings are built on the same ex- 
pensive sites, but at twenty an acre, 
(1,000 in low flats at £2,500 and 
4,000 two-storey houses at £2,000), 
and the other 5,000 in new or country 
towns on land at £3,500 an acre, the 
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total capital cost is £24,416,000. 

The saving is £8,334,000 on 
10,000 dwellings. 

The difference is reflected in the 
capitalized values of the differential 
subsidies from the Exchequer and the 
central local authorities for the two 
types of development. On the present 
subsidy scales, with interest at 54 per 
cent, the Exchequer could save by 
‘this partial dispersal nearly £44 
millions of the excess subsidies, and 
the central local authorities nearly £3 
millions (assuming the rate-fund con- 
tribution follows precedents). The 
rest of the saving could reduce rents. 

Per contra there are of course cer- 
tain costs in grants under the Town 
Development Act or initial losses on 
new towns. Do the Treasury or the 
city authorities realize how small 
such grants now are by comparison ? 
Housing subsidies for overspill are 
included in the above calculations. 
We are dealing here with the dis- 
persal of 5,000 dwellings, for say 
17,500 persons. The cumulative rev- 
enue deficiency on the twelve new 
towns in England and Wales to 
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March 1955 was about £20 a head, 
or £350,000, and some now show a 
profit. The grants so far offered for 
country-town expansion schemes 
seem also to be equivalent to £20 a 
head— £350,000, that is, of the £7} 
millions capital saving in subsidies. 

If you add another £1 million for 
the cost of closing or acquiring factory 
or office premises employing say 
2,500 breadwinners, there is still an 
enormous possible saving both to the 
Treasury and the exporting authori- 
ties. And the looming burden of 
transport extensions and other costs 
of continued over-concentration will 
be lessened. 

We stress the capital saving, which 
is actual and immediate. It is a 
delusion that the difference in annual 
subsidies is unimportant as an ele- 
ment in inflation, because they seem 
only to affect national finance gradu- 
ally over sixty years ahead. But in 
fact they amortise an excess capital 
cost that is incurred NOW, almost in 
full. They must have a serious ad- 
verse effect on the national balance of 
saving and expenditure. 


Birthday Honours 


In the Birthday Honours List on 
31 May it was announced that a 
knighthood had been conferred on 
Mr F. J. Osborn, Chairman of the 
Executive of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. The Editor 
takes this opportunity of thanking 
readers who have congratulated him 
on this honour. 

Congratulations are offered to the 
following recipients of honours in the 
List: The Rt Hon. Hugh Molson, 
MP, Privy Councillor; Brig. E. H. L. 


Beddington, cmc, pso (Chairman of 


Hertfordshire County Council), 
Knighthood; P. L. Leigh-Breese, 
jp, CBE; Christopher Hussey, ose, 
cBE; H. Connolly (County Architect 
for Essex), cBE; F. Collin Brown 


(Chief Housing and Planning In- 
spector, Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government), cBE; A. S. 
Quartermaine (President of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers), Knight- 
hood; A. Samuels (Chairman, 
London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee), cBE; W. J. 
Brown (Principal Regional Archi- 
tect, South-West Region, Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government), 
OBE; Paul Reed (Director of In- 
formation Department, British Coun- 
cil), opE; T. H. H. Turner (lately 
Chairman of Cwmbran New Town 
Development Corporation), CBE; 
Miss Mary R. Tabor (Housing 
Manager, Stevenage Development 
Corporation), MBE. 
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LONDON’S EFFORTS AT TOWN 


EXPANSION 


The London County Council has had negotiations with a great 


many authorities of country towns under the Town Development 


Act, but only three have so far matertalized. The writer, who has 


taken a very active part in these negotiations, gives reasons for the 


view that the Government aid at present available is inadequate to 


enable authorities to enter into agreements. 


HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Th been actively interested in 

decentralizing its population to 
“expanded towns” since before the 
1952 Town Development Act was on 
the statute book but, despite all the 
time and effort that have been put 
into the matter, it is clear that at the 
present time no new agreements are 
likely to be entered into unless the 
Government makes it financially 
possible for all the parties concerned. 
It is significant that, so far as London 
is concerned, the only agreements so 
far entered into are with Swindon, 
Bletchley, and Haverhill, and that no 
new agreement has been made since 
February 1955. This is not due to lack 
of goodwill, nor willingness to co- 
operate, but to understandable finan- 
cial concern on the part of the receiv- 
ing authorities. 

It is clear that if an authority is 
going to expand under the Acct it will 
only do so if it sees some not-too- 
distant benefit to itself from the 
scheme and a certainty that it will 
not be less well-off. Undoubtedly ex- 
pansion should bring great benefit to 
a small town in the way of new com- 
mercial development and _ better 
shopping facilities in a redeveloped 
town centre, new schools and gener- 
ally improved social services, a 
variety of new industry and increased 
rateable value and_ reinvigorated 


by EVELYN DENINGTON 


social life. But some of these rewards 
will come slowly whereas financial 
burdens will have to be undertaken 
early on. 


The Financial Obstacle 


Therefore it is regrettable that 
during the period since 1952 cir- 
cumstances have become more and 
more discouraging for receiving au- 
thorities. As a result of pressure the 
Minister, in April 1955, made certain 
statements which were calculated to 
give sufficient encouragement to en- 
able expansion agreements to be con- 
cluded. It will be remembered that 
the Minister promised a 50 per cent 
grant on extensions of sewerage and 
water services necessary for town ex- 
pansion and that the Government 
would consider the position of authori- 
ties at the end of ten years when the 
exporting authority’s contribution 
ceased, and make further contribu- 
tions beyond this period if otherwise 
an undue burden would be imposed 
on the receiving authorities. 

Since that Ministerial statement 
interest rates have risen from 4 to 54 
per cent and building costs have in- 
creased. The cost of that portion of 
sewerage and water schemes which 
must be borne by the authority has 
therefore risen considerably and this 
has nullified the slight advance which 
the 50 per cent grant had given. The 
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RENT, SUBSIDIES, AND INTEREST RATE 





Weekly Rent 











Weekly Rent 
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Assumptions on which Table is based: 





(1) All-in cost of house: (a) £1,700; (b) £1,800; (c) £1,900; (d) £2,000. 
(2) Annual charge for repairs and maintenance: £12. 
(3) Annual charge for supervision and management: £3. 


extra subsidy per town-expansion 
house amounts to £2 12s. more than 
before the last subsidy revisions, but 
this is far more than offset by the rise 
in interest rates. The rents required at 
different building costs and interest 
rates are shown in the table above, 
and it will be seen that 54 per cent 
interest rates produce rents that pre- 
sent a problem not only to the would- 
be tenant but to the industrialist who 
must pay wages to meet these rents. 
To the rents quoted rates must be 
added, plus possibly the cost of in- 
ternal repairs borne by the tenant. 
The rent problem presented to 
receiving authorities is not confined 
to houses built under the Town Ex- 
pansion Act. Those built at the same 
time for their own population—and 
unless the local housing needs are 
satisfied at the same time there will be 
untold bitterness against the new- 
comers—will attract only the general 
needs subsidy, demanding, as the 
table above shows, considerably 
higher rents still. The policy decisions 
arising for the local council will in- 
evitably cause many a headache. It 
would have been a generous and 
helpful gesture, which might well 


have encouraged town expansion, if 
the Minister had allowed the over- 
spill subsidy to all houses built in an 
expanded town. 


Outward Movement of Industry 


Town expansion is almost entirely 
dependent on the removal of in- 
dustry from the congested centres. 
Millions will be spent and nothing 
achieved unless the number of jobs 
available in the great cities is de- 
creased. The present credit squeeze 
and high building costs must make it 
difficult for industrialists to consider a 
move, and at the conference of the 
eight large towns held in London on 
17 May 1956, this aspect of the prob- 
lem was stressed by several speakers. 
It must also be remembered that the 
exporting authority, which in re- 
moving industry is exporting its 
wealth, receives only a 50 per cent 
grant on the loss incurred when it 
purchases the vacated premises and 
compensates. 


Short-term Finance Might Help 
The London County Council has 

already gone further than some ex- 

porting authorities might wish in 
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London County Council 


The London County Council stand at the 1956 British Industries Fair urges industrialists 
to move to expanding country towns. 


offering to undertake the whole of the 
cost of the housing under an agency 
scheme until the houses are occupied 
and revenue earning. Receiving 
authorities however are unwilling to 
risk having to take over an under- 
taking that is burdened with a 5} per 


cent interest rate. It is true that if 


agreements were signed this month, 
houses could scarcely come into 


occupation under two years, and if 


large sewerage and water schemes 
had to be put in, probably three or 
more years. By that time it is reason- 
able to hope that interest rates would 
have fallen. 

If therefore the finance needed in 
the early stages could be borrowed 
short-term—repayable at the end of, 
say, five or seven years—the position 
would be made much more possible. 


Short-term money is not however 
available from the Public Works 
Loan Board, or if it were made avail- 
able it would have to be repaid by in- 
stalments during that term and no 
further borrowing for that particular 
project would be allowed. These con- 
ditions make this approach impos- 
sible. It is understood that short-term 
money on the scale required cannot be 
obtained at present in the money 
market even at rates above 5} per 
cent. 


The Government’s Responsibility 

It is true to say that every possible 
way of working the 1952 Act has been 
discussed during the past months, but 
there seems to be no possibility of 
progress being made in the present 
financial circumstances unless the 
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Government gives greater aid. Those 
authorities who have already made 
agreements are showing great an- 
xiety. They are in a position where 
their financial responsibility is un- 
limited whereas that of the Govern- 
ment and the exporting authorities is 
strictly limited. The position is mani- 
festly unjust. The problem which all 
are trying to deal with is a national 
problem of decentralization, and un- 
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less disaster is to overtake the scheme, 
unless people are to be forced to live 
in overcrowded conditions and at in- 
tolerably high densities, unless the 
green belt is to be invaded through 
irresistable pressure for building, the 
Government must face up to this 
national problem and itself make 
financially possible the schemes which 
the local authorities are only too 
willing to operate. 
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Rateable Values of the Conurbations 

The new valuation lists that came 
into force on 1 April 1956 probably 
give a fairer idea of the relative annual 
value of classes of property in differ- 
ent areas than any hitherto available. 
The County of London has a rateable 
value of £105 million, almost ex- 
actly one-sixth of that for the whole of 
England and Wales (£623 million). 
If you add Middlesex and the county 
boroughs of Croydon, East Ham, and 
West Ham, the proportion comes up 
to nearly a quarter. It would be 
interesting to see the total percentage 
for the Census “‘conurbations.”’ 

In England and Wales as a whole 
dwellings account for 493 per cent of 
rateable value, shops 14} per cent, 
and offices and miscellaneous premis- 
es 27} per cent. In the City of London 
offices account for 87? per cent, in 
Holborn 68 per cent, and in West- 
minster 62 per cent. In Manchester 
the office percentage is 42} per cent 
and in Birmingham 29} per cent. 
Together the four authorities of 
London County, Middlesex, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham have con- 
siderably more than a third (£65 
million or 38 per cent) of this class of 
property in England and Wales 


(£170 million). Their combined 
population (say 7 million) is roughly 
a sixth, but they are, of course, the 
centres of conurbations of much 
greater population. Nevertheless the 
concentration of so much commercial 
value in a few centres is a loss to other 
towns, and probably no gain to these 
centres. 


Study Visit to Bletchley 


Reading about a town expansion 
scheme does not convey the reality at 
all well. Nor is it easy for the unin- 
structed visitor to gain a true im- 
pression from apparently piecemeal 
development. The value of the 
TCPA tour of Bletchley on 3 May 
was that the relation of the parts to 
the whole was studied under expert 
guidance, and the party could, at the 
end, readily visualize the completed 
Bletchley. 

The primary purpose, however, 
was to enable representatives of small 
towns intensely interested in town 
expansion to see what Bletchley has 
achieved, how it has been achieved, 
and what are the lessons to be learnt. 
The morning tour took in the ‘‘old” 
town, the new housing and industrial 
areas, and the changing town centre. 
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The later houses are attractive in 
design and layout (at twelve an acre). 
The factories built and let by the 
UDC are pleasant and interesting. 
After lunch, when the party were 
guests of Councillor Cloran (chair- 
man of the UDC) there was a two- 
hours discussion on the Bletchley 
expansion scheme, and questions 
were answered by Councillors Cloran 
and Flack, Mr Sherwood (clerk to 
the UDC), and Mr Smithie (en- 
gineer and surveyor). All present 
went away extremely heartened, even 
if the final impression—‘‘town ex- 
pansion is a fine thing’’—was quali- 
fied—‘‘but not at 53 per cent!” 


New Town in Kent 


It was one of the hopes of the New 
Towns (Reith) Committee in 1946 
that some new towns might be created 
by authorized associations promoted 
by private enterprise, as well as by 
Government corporations and great 
municipalities. It is therefore speci- 
ally interesting to hear of the proposal 
of Dolphin Developments (a sub- 
sidiary of Richard Costain Ltd) for a 
new town on the Thames Estuary at 
All-Hallows-on-Sea, Kent. The town, 
if the idea is approved by the Kent 
County Council, will be planned for 
25,000 people, will have light indus- 
tries, and will be within easy reach 
of the new BP oil refinery. Special 
emphasis is laid on home-ownership, 
the provision of social facilities, and a 
diversified community. The town 
planner is Mr Frederick Gibberd. 

Such a scheme, if its siting and lay- 
out is satisfactory from a_ regional 
planning standpoint, should we think 
receive Governmental encourage- 
ment and support. There is no reason 
in equity why housing subsidies, com- 
parable with those granted in Govern- 
mental new towns, should not be 
made available to it. If the formation 
ofan authorized association is made a 
condition of Government support, we 


sao 


suggest that the financial structure 
should be based on a partnership be- 
tween the shareholders and the com- 
munity in profits above a stated per- 
centage earmarked for the share- 
holders, so that both partners would 
have a continuing interest in the pros- 
perity of the town at all stages. This 
would be more encouraging to in- 
vestors than an absolute maximum 
limit on dividends, while it would 
forestall any fears by residents of the 
undue exploitation of a powerful site 
monopoly. 


The Letchworth Dividend Limit 


The Urban District Council of 
Letchworth has issued a press state- 
ment defining its attitude to the re- 
cent removal of the 5 per cent divi- 
dend limit by First Garden City Ltd, 
which it describes as a “breach of 
faith” and “‘a betrayal of the ideals of 
the company . . . prejudicial to the 
interests of the residents of the town 
whose welfare was, and is, the ‘alpha 
and omega’ of the company’s exis- 
tence’. Reference is made to the fact 
that under the company’s original 
constitution the town or its inhabi- 
tants were to benefit by all surplus 
profits and increments of value. This 
intention has been repeated up to this 
year in numerous published booklets 
widely circulated by the company. 
The bonus issue of £250,000 in 
shares recently made to shareholders 
is contrasted with the total sum of 
£9,000 contributed to the Letch- 
worth Common Good Fund. Further 
considerable profits have been placed 
to reserves. The statement concludes: 

“The council regret having to 
challenge the company’s action and 
hope that even at this late stage the 
company will re-establish its original 
ideals and intentions.” 

The Letchworth UDC is calling a 
town meeting on 11 July at which it 
will ask for an expression by the 
townspeople of their support for the 
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council’s attitude, and for any steps 
that may be found practicable to 
restore the town’s interest in the 
company’s profits. Speakers at the 
meeting will include the Rt Hon. 
Lord Silkin and the chairman of the 
TCPA executive. 


County Councils and Dispersal 


Mr Duncan Sandys’s speech to the 
‘County Councils Association on 7 
June confirms his resolve to press on 
with the urban dispersal policy. He 
looks, however, to the county and 
district councils for any further 
financial contributions needed to 
make the policy work. He expresses 
himself as ‘“‘very well pleased” with 
the response of planning authorities 
to his green-belt circular: already 
green-belt proposals have been re- 
ceived for about a dozen of our major 
cities—the plans for Birmingham and 
Oxford being singled out as particu- 
larly good. 

The Minister emphasizes the point 
that the restriction of cities by green 
belts makes it more than ever neces- 
sary to provide planned outlets for 
excess population beyond the green 
belts, and he strongly advises county 
councils not to resist town expansions 
in fear of claims for county borough 
Status. 

As to the financial aid for expan- 
sions, he says that “‘it is difficult for 
the Government to offer more” than 
the already promised housing subsi- 
dies and the 50 per cent grants for site 


development, ‘“‘for the creation of 


assets which the local authorities are 
to control and the benefits of which 
are to enure wholly to them’’. His 
view is that town expansions should 
be profitable long-term investments 
for the local authorities. Urging the 
county councils to take a more active 
part in encouraging their district 
councils to accept overspill from large 
cities, he warns them that if they do 
not do so “‘they must not be surprised 
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if the authorities of the over-crowded 
towns seek to adopt their own 
methods for solving their problems— 
including the use of the compulsory 
powers provided by Parliament.” 


Sir Harold Bellman and the TCPA 

With much pleasure we salute Sir 
Harold Bellman, MBE, DL, JP, as 
the new chairman of the Town and 
Yountry Planning Association, in 
succession to Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
whose retirement through ill health, 
after valuable service for many years, 
is deeply regretted. 

Sir Harold Bellman, who cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday last 
February, is internationally eminent 
as a leader of the building society 
movement—one of the strongest 
natural allies of the new towns move- 
ment in maintaining and advancing 
family housing standards. He has 
been a consistent supporter of the 
urban dispersal policy and a member 
of the TCPA council for many years. 
He is chairman and managing 
director of the Abbey National Build- 
ing Society, and has only recently re- 
tired from the presidency of the 
Building Societies Association. He 
has been president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Building Socie- 
ties, has served on many Government 
committees, and holds high distince- 
tions in many countries, including 
that of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 


Comp and Bett 

The wittiest congratulatory com- 
ment on the honour of knighthood 
conferred on our Editor comes from 
Mr H. G. Griffin, cpe, Secretary of 
the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, who asks: “Do you 
look upon it as compensation or 
betterment or perhaps both?” Per- 
haps the answer should be that the 
Editor hopes it is meant to be a de- 
velopment charge. 
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TCPA ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


At the annual general meeting of 
the ‘Town and Country Planning 
Association the Rt. Hon. Lord Salter, 
KcB, was elected president in suc- 
cession to the late Dr Cyril Garbett, 
pp, Archbishop of York. All the retir- 
ing vice-presidents (these are named 
on page 323) were re-elected, and the 
Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, cH, MP, 
was elecied as an additional vice- 
president. There were thirty-three 
candidates for twenty-one places on 
the council of the Association; and 
the new members elected to that body 
were: Mr V. W. Dale (Electrical De- 
velopment Association), Councillor 
Norman ‘Tillett (of the County 
Borough of Norwich), Councillor S. 
G. Chilton (Hayes and Harlington 
UDC), and Messrs Maurice Ash and 
A. E. Telling (members of the execu- 
tive committee). The Hon. Solicitors 
(Kenneth Brown Baker Baker) and 
the Hon. Auditors (Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Co.) were re-elected 
with thanks for their services during 
the past year. 

In his presidential address Lord 
Salter said that the Association had 
now reached the third stage of its 
work. “‘Its first objective was attained 
when Parliament added town and 
country planning to its permanent 
duties of government. Its second has 
now been achieved with the official 
acceptance of its main principles of 
dispersal and the green belt, both 
of which have the sincere support of 
the present Minister, Mr Duncan 
Sandys. The third task remains—in- 
dispensable, lasting, and difficult— 
that of watching the way in which 
policy is translated into action by both 
the central Government and the local 
authorities. 

“A voluntary institution such as 
this,” said Lord Salter, “comprising 
expert knowledge among its members 


and supporters, may usefully help, 
stimulate, and on occasion exert a 
decisive influence. The responsible 
authorities, beset by competing pres- 
sures, may easily slip into inconsis- 
tencies which frustrate or impair the 
main policy. One example will suffice. 
Dispersal to new towns is subsidized: 
but so is flat-building on expensive 
sites by a differentially higher sub- 
sidy than for less costly houses else- 
where. Thus a natural economic in- 
centive to dispersal—the higher cost 
of housing workers in the capital or 
transporting them from the suburbs 
—is cancelled. To save money from 
the higher subsidies on flats and use it 
to give further help to the new towns 
would be to make normal economic 
forces the ally instead of the enemy of 
the main policy.” 

The report of the executive com- 
mittee was submitted by its chairman, 
Mr F. J. Osborn, and the accounts 
by the hon. treasurer, Mr D. L. 
Donnelly, mp, and both were accept- 
ed. Thanks were expressed by Mr 
R. N. Hales, as a resident of Letch- 
worth, for the action taken by the 
executive committee in support of 
the opposition by the Letchworth 
UDC to the removal of the dividend 
limit by First Garden City Ltd. Mr 
C. B. Purdom also spoke in approval 
of that action. Mr Osborn stated that 
the council of the Association had 
instructed the executive committee 
to keep the matter under review and 
to support the UDC in such further 
efforts as were possible to restore the 
interest of Letchworth and its in- 
habitants in the surplus profits of the 
company. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord  Pethick- 
Lawrence of Peaslake delighted the 
meeting with some reminiscences of 
the early days of the garden city 
movement. 
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HOUSEWORK AND TOWN PLANNING 


To his wide general experience as an architect Sir Thomas Bennett, 


Chairman of the Crawley New Town Development Corporation, 


adds the special experience of catering for a large cross-section of 
Families and persons seeking homes in a planned modern town. The 


following is a shortened version of an address he recently gave to 


the Council for Sctentific Management in the Home, on ‘‘ The 
Extent to which the Requirements of Household Work are Con- 


sidered in New Town Planning’’. 


UNDAMENTAL TO the subject is 
Fie: type of dwelling to be pro- 

vided. We are attempting, for the 
first time in history so far as I can dis- 
cover, to give every inhabitant a 
dwelling of a substantial size. There 
is no evidence so far that national 
economy over a long period can 
stand the strain; therefore from the 
commencement capital and manage- 
ment costs are factors of the highest 
importance. We have to decide upon 


by SIR THOMAS BENNETT 


the type of dwelling irrespective of 
whether what we choose involves a 
greater or a lesser amount of house- 
hold work. Three major principles 
have to be considered: national 
preference for the type of dwelling; 
land use; and the relative cost of 
building in this country, which is not 
necessarily paralleled in other coun- 
tries. 

In many nations, e.g. France and 
Scandinavian countries, particularly 


Standard housing at West Green, Crawley New Town. The greens provide safe places for 
children to play and add to the amenity of the neighbourhood. 





Sydney W. Newbery 
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Sweden, a very high proportion of 
the people live in flats; and in coun- 
tries like Australia a very high pro- 
portion live in bungalows. Aus- 
tralians will tell you that household 
work is very much less in a one- 
storey dwelling, but the basic fact is 
that in England we prefer a two- 
storey dwelling, irrespective of wheth- 
er it means less or more household 
work. You cannot get away from the 
national preference for two-storey 
houses. 


Factors affecting Types of Dwellings 


Many other factors impinge on 
household work besides the work 
itself. Women in some _ countries 
largely go to paid employment, and 
in countries like Sweden that has 
been a very important factor in the 
amount of work in the house. A 
Swedish woman often prefers to pay 
someone else to do the work and look 
after her children. Again, the habits 
and outlook of women have a big 
bearing on the design of the home. 
While a flat may be more economical 
to rent and require less work than a 
house, it is not necessarily suitable for 
all ages of people. In the early days of 
married life a man and wife can live 
inone bedroom, living-room, kitchen, 
and bathroom. It might be that ifsuch 
dwellings, with a minimum amount 
of work and minimum circulation, 
were extremely cheap, we could build 
ahigh percentage of them, and people 
might move from dwelling to dwell- 
ing as families got larger, going back 
to smaller dwellings when the child- 
ren were mature and had departed 
from the household. But there is at 
present no certain indication that 
married people would like small 
dwellings of this kind. Also they are 
relatively more expensive to build. A 
bedroom and sitting-room requires a 
bathroom and kitchen; if you have 
three bedrooms you still only need 
one bathroom and kitchen, although 
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the kitchen may be a little larger; the 
relative cost of accommodation is 
therefore smaller as you go up in the 
number of bedrooms. 


Preferences of Single Women 


Also there is the problem of the 
single woman. Does she want a self- 
contained dwelling, and ought we to 
build it for her? I once conducted, in 
conjunction with one of the leading 
store owners in London, an inquiry 
into whether girls preferred to live in 
self-contained flats or as lodgers in 
larger houses, and the result was 
different from what might have been 
expected. The firm were prepared to 
build bed-sitting-room flats, and the 
girls showed an unmistakable desire 
to have these bed-sitting-room flats 
and do their own housework. When 
we came to the point of being ready 
to provide them, girl after girl 
pointed out the advantages of living 
as a lodger. Some said the landlady 
mended their clothes, looked after 
them when ill, provided them with 
meals on Sundays at nominal costs, 
ironed frocks and blouses for a 
special occasion; the landlady wel- 
comed the companionship of the 
girls, and the additional money 
helped the housekeeping and in 
paying the main rent. Girls received 
an amount of free service you 
couldn’t possibly get in self-contained 
flats. Eventually so few girls decided 
they wanted a self-contained flat that 
the company abandoned the project 
altogether. 

But what may be true of a young 
girl with a limited income is not 
necessarily true of a woman of older 
years and bigger income, or living 
under different conditions. 

In dealing with wage-earning 
people, of restricted incomes, we 
must not overlook that the work 
which people do automatically for 
themselves is one of the important 
factors in designing dwellings. For 
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John Hadland 


Bungalows for old people in Hemel Hempstead New Town. Here the tenants take great 
pride in their front gardens. 


example, if you live in a house you 
open your own front door; if you live 
in an expensive block of flats the 
porter guards the door, even if he 
does not open it. 


Density and Economy in Land 


We have to decide what standard 
of accommodation the average per- 
son wants in a new town. Land in 
this country is a highly valuable com- 
modity; we cannot produce more 
than half or three-fifths of our own 
food, so obviously land conservation 


is a matter of first importance. But if 


we build upwards, and therefore to a 
less extent outwards, dwellings are 


more expensive per square foot of 


accommodation. So linked with this 
question of minimum household 
work we have land conservation. 

In a new town like Crawley we 
build houses with public subsidies, at 
eleven to fifteen houses (or thirty-five 
to fifty persons) an acre. In a large 
area of London the required density 


is 136, and in the densest areas 200, 
persons an acre. In America in some 
places you will have 400 an acre. If 
you link the dwelling with the land to 
be bought you must have regard to 
cost of land development. Now you 
find that at eleven houses an acre 
your land costs tend to be too high; 
but at fifteen your housing tends to be 
too dense, and you reduce the garden 
to so small an area that it scarcely 
becomes worth cultivating, and you 
destroy the privacy of the house. 


Choice of House or Flat 

At Crawley, we originally pro- 
posed to build 15 per cent flats and 85 
per cent houses; but after the first 
sections of the population had ar- 
rived, a careful analysis of their re- 
quirements showed that not more 
than 5 per cent required flats and 95 
per cent wanted houses, regardless of 
the probability that a house entailed 
more household work than a flat. 
Notwithstanding that a house or flat 
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with one bedroom has clearly less 
household work, the great majority 
prefer a three-bedroom house. So you 
get in size and type of dwelling a con- 
flict between household work, na- 
tional preferences, conservation of 
land, and cost of building. 

When people talk about the type of 
flats in America and Scandinavia 
they should remember that the re- 
lative cost of flats in, say, Sweden, is 
cheaper than that of houses, but in 
England flats are dearer. Also certain 
definite conditions of climate affect 
many things which we regard as 
amenities of living and which again 
influence household work. You can- 
not merely examine the houses or 
flats of this country or of other 
countries with corresponding civiliza- 
tions to our own, and necessarily find 
that the answer is simply one of bed- 
room, kitchen, and living-room. 


Living-rooms and Kitchens 


Not only does household work in- 
volve a considerable number of 
problems in planning which are re- 
lated to work, but the views of the 
women are not necessarily stable. In 
the early days of Crawley (the largest 
piece of mass planning within my 
personal knowledge) we questioned 
thousands of families by arranging 
visits of prospective residents, and 
placing ten or twelve estate agents 
and architects in the houses to take 
notes of the comments which people 
made as they examined the accom- 
modation. A few years ago a high 
proportion of women required one 
living-room in a house; in recent 
years there has been a marked change 
to a desire for two living-rooms; one 
in which to live and have meals, and 
the other room to be kept tidy. It may 
well be that two rooms mean more 
work than one room, but under 
present conditions of living you will 
find some of the family listening to the 
wireless, children with homework to 
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do, an adolescent studying, courting 
couple who wish to be segregated, 
even father who wants quiet to do his 
pools—and you have one living- 
room. It isn’t a question of work, but 
of avoiding a major disaster in daily 
life. 

There is a similar problem in 
planning kitchens. On the face of it, 
for a working-class family you would 
design one large kitchen in which you 
would do your living, and you would 
have one parlour which could be kept 
tidy for the visitor. It is a curious fact 
that in this country there has never 
been a high desire to live in kitchens, 
that is reasonably sized apartments 
in which you carry on the household 
work—the cooking, cleaning, wash- 
ing—in one half of the room, and use 
the other half as living space. In 
America, Canada, and other coun- 
tries there is widespread and increas- 
ing use ofadining-nook in thekitchen, 
but so far in this country there has 
been no general indication that such 
an increased size of kitchen space 
would meet with any general accep- 
tance, regardless of the fact whether it 
reduces or increases household work. 
People in the newer countries, may I 
say the more “raw” countries, are 
used to living in relatively primitive 
conditions, and there the addition of 
a well-designed nook is a raising of 
standards. In this country we have 
always looked to the upper classes to 
set our standards, and they do not 
live in kitchens. 


Living-space comes first 


So the first fundamental of design- 
ing houses is the living-space. The 
great majority of people today re- 
quire a separate kitchen where the 
work is done, one room for daily 
living, where to a certain extent dis- 
order can be left as disorder, where to 
some extent the children can play and 
toys be scattered about the room, 
sewing left on the table; and then the 
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“parlour”, where tidiness rules and 
segregation can be secured. It is not 
a question of snobbishness; it is a 
necessity of living as worked out by 
the great majority of people. Even if 
a woman has to face looking after 
three places, she still prefers to have 
them for a variety of reasons. It is a 
compromise of various desirable 
factors, of which the household work 
is only one. 


Access to the House and Garden 


In studying access to the house, we 
find there is a certain irreducible 
minimum which the average person 
in England requires, whether it means 
additional household work or not. In 
some countries people are satisfied 
to enter the living-room directly from 
the outer air, and this appears to be 
irrespective of conditions of climate. 
In this country we have been opposed 
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to entering the living-room from the 
open, so we require hall space, even if 
small, which separates living-space 
from the open air. This hall space in 
a well-designed house must be some- 
thing which joins the external door, 
the kitchen, and the living-space. In 
certain cases people like that hall or 
access passage to give access to both 
halves of the living-space; in other 
cases they are contented as long as it 
gives access to one half. That is the 
““clean”’ access. 

Most housewives require also to 
have a “‘dirty’’ access, a door where 
the children using the garden can 
enter without coming in to the 
“clean”’ entrance. They will expect a 
door leading from the kitchen to the 
garden, which the parents and child- 
ren can use when they are gardening 
or doing outdoor occupations, or 
arriving home in bad weather with 


The kitchen of a show house at Harlow New Town. Most housewives like their kitchens to 
overlook the back garden. 








Harlow Development Corporation 
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bicycles. Another dirty portion of the 
household work which they prefer 
segregated is the dustbin, which most 
women want to get to under cover; 
many prefer it to be in a locked com- 
partment which the dustman can 
open from the exterior. So we have to 
provide covered access which enables 
dustbins to be moved externally and 
filled internally, and that internal 
filling cannot be in the cleaner part 
of the house. 

Similarly, as long as we have coal 
fires we must have the coal bin filled 
from some space away from the clean 
part of the house, a place she need not 
clean immediately the coal is de- 
livered, but can clean next morning. 
That leads to the question of some 
kind of store accommodation in the 
case of terraced houses where a back 
entrance is not possible. We have 
largely discarded the idea of twenty 
years ago of a central right-of-way 
leading to the back of the houses, 
and we provide a store which can 


give access from front to back of 


house. 


Staircase, Passage, and Heating 


The great majority of dwellings 
with which we are dealing are two- 
storey. At various times the staircase 
has been placed in the hall and 
living-room. In certain other coun- 
tries the staircase in the living-room is 
accepted as more or less universal in 
small houses. In England we have a 
temperate and variable climate, and 
that being so, what to America, 
Canada, Switzerland, and Scandi- 
navia is a necessity—central heating 
—to us becomes near to being a 
luxury. When you heat your build- 
ings with a coal fire in one room even 
the staircase is a draughty place. It is 
unacceptable in the living-room, even 
though it might reduce the passage 
space you have to clean. In the same 
way certain countries accept bed- 
rooms which open out of living- 
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rooms, which reduces passage accom- 
modation. But in this country we 
do not accept that as a standard of 
access; we require some of the lobby 
space at the head of the stairs. 


Kitchen Design and Equipment 


The kitchen, where the woman will 
spend a very large amount of time, 
must be a pleasant place to be in, and 
must overlook the garden so that 
when children are playing outside 
the housewife can watch them. It 
must be sufficiently large to contain 
the number of doors and windows 
wanted, and to be a _ reasonable 
apartment in which to work, and 
sufficiently small for no unnecessary 
cleaning. Some have condemned the 
vast kitchens of Victorian days, and 
others the tiny kitchens which, just 
before the war, began to be fashion- 
able in flats. Somewhere between the 
two there is some optimum size which 
constitutes a good kitchen. 

Of course the kitchen has a prob- 
lem of contact with the normal living- 
space. In general we find that wage- 
earning women prefer a door, and 
women of higher class a hatch. The 
door probably facilitates the laying 
of the table and transport of food 
better than the hatch. The middle- 
class woman prefers the hatch because 
it does not disclose the disorders of the 
kitchen, and is a better barrier for 
smells; she puts up with the greater 
amount of drifting from room to room 
in exchange for the greater amount of 
amenity. You will notice there is no 
real answer purely on the basis of 
household work. The working-class 
woman, often with children of various 
ages, probably lets the children play 
in the living-room and can leave the 
door open and watch them. As a rule 
the middle-class woman manages her 
day rather better and she does not 
have these overlapping arrangements 
with which so often the wage-earning 
woman has to deal. 
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What is expected of a Wife 


I was astonished as a result of ex- 
tensive correspondence with wage- 
earning women at the extent to 
which the wage-earning man expects 
his wife to fulfil the functions of work 
in a house, whatever that entails. 
Some women tell me they produce 
tea for the children at 4.30; a meal for 
‘the husband who works locally at 
5-30; a meal for adolescent children 
coming home between 6 and 6.30; 
supper for children between 6.30 and 
7; an evening meal for those going 
to evening classes about 7; and hot 
milk and food about 10 or 11 when 
they return. They said their hus- 
bands and families regarded all this 
as the proper function of a wage- 
earning wife. That affects the plan- 
ning of kitchen and living-room. If a 
woman is providing meals on this 
continuous scale, either meals must 
be taken in the kitchen, with mem- 
bers of the family getting in one an- 
other’s way, or she must have ready 
access from kitchen to living-space; 
therefore, there is widespread demand 
for a door. Thus the simple question 
of a passage for food is bound up with 
the question of work, standard of 
living, number of children, and all 
sorts of other things. 


Hot Water and Space Heating 


Hot water is provided for in our 
normal house in various ways, chiefly 
by a back boiler to the living-room 
fire, the only fire in the building. This 
has the great economic advantage of 
providing at the same time heat to the 
living-room. It gives you hot water 
for little more than the cost of heating 
the people round the fire, but in sum- 
mer weather the disadvantages be- 
come apparent. We have found that 
one of the first things housewives 
will pay additional rent for is a hot- 
water boiler in the kitchen which 
warms the kitchen separately and 
provides hot water in summer and 
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winter without making the living. 
room uncomfortable. On the whole it 
is preferred to the electric immersion 
heater, presumably on the score of 
cost. Another item which a great 
many women will pay additional rent 
for is a gas or electric water heater 
over the kitchen sink and over the 
basin in the bathroom. 

As the children grow up almost all 
of them go out. If you visit a house- 
hold at 8 in the morning, even on the 
bitterest morning, you will most likely 
find the living-room fire not laid; no 
other fire is turned on; all doors and 
windows are shut. The sole heat the 
family requires is that which it pro- 
duces itself plus that from the kitchen 
stove. The rest of the house is left in 
complete coldness. One of the dis- 
advantages we suffer in this climate 
of ours is a tendency to excessive con- 
densation. This causes work, and yet 
many people, in spite of all you may 
do to overcome condensation short of 
central heating, will still so carry on 
that they produce the maximum of it 
in the home. Nothing we can do will 
stop it. 


Number and Sizes of Bedrooms 


The normal sleeping accommoda- 
tion is: one double bedroom of 135 
sq. ft; one of 110 sq. ft; and one single 
bedroom of 70 sq. ft. These sizes can, 
by the architect’s skill, be made into 
good or bad apartments. ‘To put two 
single beds in a room of 110 sq. ft is 
not easy, but the majority of married 
people still sleep in a double bed. The 
majority—and rightly—do not like 
adolescent children to share the same 
bed, so you have to design a bedroom 
that will take two single beds. This 
can only be done, including the 
necessary cupboard space, if con- 
siderable skill is applied to the shape 
of the room and the position of doors 
and windows. Again the housework 
question comes to the fore in the ease 
with which you can move the beds 
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Two-bedroom terrace housing at Hemel Hempstead New Town. 


away from the wall without damag- 
ing floor coverings. There is no- 
thing so laborious. as to make a bed 
which, being in a recess, cannot be 
moved. 


There must be cupboard space, if 


not cupboards. The built-in cup- 
board is nearly as expensive as a 
wardrobe. The architect is concerned 
with the problem of who pays for the 
cupboard; if built with the house it 
adds to the rent; if left for the tenant 
to provide the tenant pays for it. Ifhe 
has a wardrobe already, he can use it 
as a mobile cupboard; and that has 
its advantages. A cupboard space 
which can be enclosed with a curtain 
saves rent; but clearly it adds to 
labour in keeping the clothes clean 
underneath, and provides an extra 
piece of curtain to wash; but this is 
another of those points in which first 
the general cost comes into discussion, 
and secondly who pays. 
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Floors and Wall Finish 

Floor coverings are still a difficult 
problem, if not the most difficult of 
all. First, there is the cost, secondly 
maintenance, then life, appearance 
and comfort, and the amount of noise. 
The simplest floor is a rendering of 
cement with a granolithic surface. 
This is rather noisy, and can only be 
properly cleaned by scrubbing, and 
scrubbing is a thing to avoid. So you 
pass upwards from granolithic to the 
use of thermoplastic tiles, a mixture of 
asphalte and rubber, about } in. 
thick. When being laid it rolls up like 
a pancake; when it is cold and set it is 
flat on the floor. It has been in use for 
five or six years; we do not know for 
certain how long it will last, but if 
properly waxed and cleaned it is 
reasonably permanent, has a reason- 
able surface, and is reasonable in 
appearance. But in flats or on canteen 
floors, it causes more noise than is 
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desirable to people underneath. In 
flats, the transfer of noise is of vital 
importance. Lino probably has a 
better wearing capacity but makes 
rather more noise. 

If you move upwards again in the 
scale you come to polished wood. 
Wood blocks, if thin, tend to rise up 
in places, and if thick enough to hold 
they cost more than you can afford. 
‘Boarded floors have to have some 
sort of floor covering. Quarry tile in 
the kitchen is probably best; and 
thermoplastic in the rest of the house. 
Quarry tile is more expensive than 
thermoplastic, but stands up better to 
the dropping of grease etc. on it. 
Many people think it is harder to 
stand on, particularly in the south of 
England where the kitchen-living- 
room is not very popular. In other 
rooms it is customary to have a 
boarded floor as that is the most 
economical surface for a cement 
screeded floor, and can have such 
covering as the tenant may provide. 

Wall surfaces are normally of 
plaster. In kitchens and bathrooms 
we prefer to paint. Ceilings are better 
distempered because that absorbs 
condensation. Walls in other rooms 
are best papered or distempered. 

These are some of the services and 
operations of the building with which 
we have to deal. Housework is part 
of the problem but not the whole 
problem. 


Building Costs, Rents, and 
Housework 


We now turn to the cost of the 
minimum-sized dwelling. We must 
bear in mind that we cannot enlarge 
the dwelling or improve the standard 
because our finance is dependent on 
the extent to which the country can 
sell articles abroad at competitive 
prices, largely in competition with 
countries whose standards of living 
are lower than our own. The mini- 
mum floor area for a dwelling is fixed 
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at the moment at 850 sq. ft. This costs 
on an average about £1,565, to 
which must be added another £465 
for land, roads, services, and fees of 
architects, engineers, agents, and 
others concerned. ‘Therefore the 
basic cost of an average three-bed- 
room dwelling is £2,030. The rent 
you have to charge for this at an 
average Government borrowing rate 
is 28s. 7d. or 28s. gd. a week, plus 10s, 
for rates, making a basic rent of 
38s. 7d. Starting from that you rise by 
stages to a considerable number of 
additional shillings, by payments 
for corner houses, detached houses, 
larger houses, and amenities which 
women like to have—water heaters; 
gas or heaters over sinks; a better 
type of finish; rather more accom- 
modation; special division of room 
into two. These are the sort of things 
people will pay for, and must be 
regarded as the sort of direction in 
which the person with some choice 
travels. 


What Other Countries do 


In conclusion, I want briefly to 
refer to two groups of problems, and 
the solutions that other countries 
have used. 

America builds houses of a far 
more flimsy construction than we will 
put up with. That applies also to 
Australia, and perhaps to Canada. 
They accept a lower standard of con- 
struction, and put up with more work 
to do in the house and a higher cost of 
maintenance. 

Scandinavia dispenses with some 
of the things we consider essentials: 
enters her living-rooms in flats from 
corridors without intervening lobby 
or hall; uses far more bed-sitting- 
rooms than we do; is prepared to 
sleep in living-rooms more than we 
are; and is prepared to have kitchen 
alcoves in living-rooms. This last 
reduces the work of a dwelling; there 
is no separate kitchen to keep clean, 
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and you put up with the fact that you 
have some condensation and smell; 
but in almost all cases in England we 
want a separate kitchen even at 
the expense of a good deal of extra 
work. 

America has central heating as a 
matter of course because the climate 
demands it. To that extent she dis- 
penses with the maintenance of coal 
fires or a separate heating unit. 


Laundries and Hobby Rooms 


Other countries regard some things 
as more important than we do. In 
most Scandinavian countries the 
washing of clothes is done on a higher 
standard than in this country. In 
blocks of flats in Sweden there is a 
laundry in the basement, with wash- 
ing machines, wringing machines, 
ironing boards, and drying cabinets. 
The experience of laundries in blocks 
of flats in this country has been some- 
what disappointing, even when they 
are provided and quite satisfactory. 
The number of people who will pay a 
small contribution to use them is less 
than would have been expected. I 
provided at the request of a local 


authority in a group of nine blocks of 


flats an excellent laundry. Last time I 
inquired it had not been used by 
more than 25 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘hey preferred to wash in their 
sink. In Germany no woman would 
wash clothes in the sink in which she 
washed the dishes; they have two 
separate sinks. 

In other countries greater demands 
are made for facilities for the hobbies 
of men, women, boys, and girls, than 
we provide for in this country. ‘Those 
I have seen are mainly in cold 
countries where severe winters drive 
them indoors. Countries like Sweden, 
where women universally go out to 
work, are prepared to pay for people 
to supervise hobby rooms in blocks 
of flats, so that their children return- 
ing from school find an instructor 
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who deals with their occupations 
until the parents arrive. 


Attitude to Housework 


In Australia, America, and Canada 
you find women approach house- 
work with an attitude of mind that 
housework is the proper thing for a 
woman to expect. We may look 
enviously upon the high standard of 
mechanical gadgets in American 
kitchens, but it must not be forgotten 
that the housewife will be in the 
kitchen for a long period using it; it 
enables her to do more cooking in the 
same length of time. It is the same in 
Australia. Women expect that their 
lives will be largely concerned with 
housework and cooking; they accept 
that that is what women do. In this 
country they also do housework, but 
we hear a great deal about the hard- 
ship of doing it. 


Upper Income Housekeeping 


A few words on_higher-class 
dwellings. There is little doubt that 
the middle and upper classes in this 
country have suffered a very sub- 
stantial decrease in their standard of 
living in recent years. As far as any- 
body can see they will continue to 
suffer this decline. The problem for a 
designer of houses is: in what direc- 
tions will men and women accept a 
reduction of the standard of living to 
which they are accustomed? We 
have to examine the dwelling and see 
where you are prepared to have 
pieces taken away. The first expend- 
able portion is the dining-room; it is 
the first room to go. You may have 
dining-space in its place. We haven’t 
taken kindly to dining-space in 
kitchens, or to any great extent in 
living-rooms. ‘Those who require a 
better-class dwelling in future will 
very likely be able to have a dining- 
room. Reduction in bathrooms is 
universally demanded. I recently 
designed some houses of four bed- 
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The living-room of a show house at Harlow New Town. 


rooms and two living-rooms, selling 
for about £7,000 to £8,000, and I put 
two bathrooms in as a matter of 
course; but no woman liked two 
bathrooms; all of them said could we 
take one bathroom out. We used to 
consider cloakrooms for menessential ; 
they are now on the suspension list. 
Women of the upper class used in- 
variably to demand a pantry; now 
the pantry is officially dead. 

The bedroom is the next thing. 
Whereas a woman used to like a fine 
bedroom, those days are gone. They 
will put up with a small-sized bed- 
room. They are not yet prepared, on 
the other hand, to do what Sweden 
does, and have bedrooms which are 
much the size of a ship’s cabin. 
Somewhere between the two we stop. 
Also they are not prepared to do as 
the Swedes do, and have a fine living- 
room, with beds that pull out from all 


sorts of places where people sleep at 
night. The well-to-do in this country 
are facing a major difficulty in their 
standard of living; somewhere or 
other compromise has to be found. 

I end where I began, by saying that 
household work, important though it 
is, is one factor which is always 
wrapped up with national preference 
as to the type of accommodation, 
land use, and the cost of the type of 
dwellings which you have to create. 


Replies to Questions 

Asked why in Sweden and England 
the relative costs of houses and flats 
are reversed, Sir Thomas Bennett 
said that in Sweden the climate 
necessitated foundations 8 feet deep 
to escape frost and provide a base- 
ment. English technique in building 
two-storey houses was outstandingly 
good. Our fire precautions require 
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higher standards of structure and 
ways of escape, not insisted on in some 
other countries. We don’t like bath- 
rooms and kitchens with no external 
windows. Lifts and services in flats 
also add substantially to the cost. 

Asked about the demand for stor- 
age space in houses, Sir Thomas said 
housewives required space for prams, 
cycles, coal, dustbins, food, linen, and 
clothes. This was a minimum; more 
storage space was liked if it could be 
provided. 

As to central heating, the cost of in- 
stallation would be £600 a house. 
We could live without it in our 
climate; in Sweden they could not. 
The line of advance here, he thought, 
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was the use of the living-room or 
kitchen fire to provide some back- 
ground heat in other rooms. He had 
hopes of the heat-pump combined 
with refrigeration. 

A member of the audience threw 
cold water on this hope; but another 
said England would gradually move 
towards the American pattern, with 
a refrigerator replacing the larder 
and some form of central heating. ‘To 
this Sir Thomas replied that this 
country has not the inherent wealth 
to reach the standards of America, 
and in our climate things that are 
necessities in other countries are 
luxuries we might not think worth 
paying a lot for. 


Tanbark 


Mainly because of the shortage of 
foreign exchange, there has in recent 
years been some renewal of the old 
(but long-neglected) business of bark- 
ing oak trees for the tanneries. ‘The 
bark is both most valuable and most 
easily stripped when the sap is mov- 
ing, approximately from 15 April to 
31 May. Hence, to some extent, the 
tradition of felling oak at this time of 
year, whereas most trees are felled in 
winter. (In fact, and contrary to 
popular belief, the timber is as good 
one time as the other, but summer- 
felled timber of certain species, and 
most particularly of beech, is liable to 
suffer early fungus damage if left lying 
about for any length of time.) 

The demands for tanning materi- 
als have made their mark on the face 
of the countryside, for in many 
western and some Welsh and Scottish 
counties large areas of the hillsides 
are covered by oak coppice, formerly 
cultivated for tanbark—and charcoal. 
Nor is it an accident that this tan- 
bark business has often been associat- 
ed with the rearing of livestock: 
from the livestock came the hides 


for which the tanbark was required. 
Within the last year or two much 
research has been done on the tannin 
content of bark from trees other than 
oak, and it seems likely that the bark 
of Sitka spruce will prove a useful 
tanning agent. It should in the future 
be available in large quantities since 
over 30 million trees of this species 
have been planted in Britain every 
year for several years. J. D. U. W. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PLANNING: 


TCPA OPINION 


This evidence has been submitted by the Executive Committee of 


the Town and Country Planning Association to the Government 
Committee of Inquiry into the practice and procedure of administra- 


tive tribunals. 


1. The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association is a_ voluntary 
organization which was founded, as 
the Garden City Association, in 
1899. Membership of the Associa- 
tion comprises a !arge number of in- 
dividuals, over 600 county, county 
borough, and county district councils, 
many industrial and commercial 
firms, and various civic and local 
amenity societies. 

The Association advocates a na- 
tional policy of land-use planning 
that will improve living and working 
conditions, advance industrial and 
business efficiency, safeguard green 
belts and the best farmland, and en- 
hance natural, architectural, and 
cultural amenities; so administered 
as to leave the maximum freedom to 
private and local initiative consistent 
with those aims. 

It supports the opening out of con- 
gested areas as they are rebuilt, and 
providing for people and industry 
thereby necessarily displaced in new 
towns and expanding country towns. 
In rural areas it stands for such 
grouping of towns and villages as will 
extend wherever possible the ad- 
vantages of good services and social 
life and promote agricultural pros- 
perity. 

The individual membership of the 
Association includes, as well as 
interested laymen, many who are 
professionally concerned with town 
and country planning in all its 
aspects. Laymen and experts work 
together to ensure that the need for 


sound planning control is widely 
understood and accepted, and is seen 
to be just as well as efficient. 

2. The following evidence is di- 

vided into four sections: 

(i) Planning appeals; that is, ap- 
peals under Part III of the 
Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, other than under 
section 17. 

(ii) appeals under section 17; 

(iii) development plan procedure; 

(iv) compulsory purchase procedure. 

In paragraphs 3 to 14 “the 

Minister’? means the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, in 
paragraph 15, the appropriate Minis- 
ter for the purpose of the Acquisition 
of Land (Procedure) Act, 1946. 


Planning appeals 


3. The Association considers that 
the decision in this type of case is 
essentially an administrative one for 
which the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government must accept the 
final responsibility. The Minister 
must be guided by the facts, but he 
must also be free to decide each case 
in accordance with his conception of 
what public policy demands. If the 
Minister’s ideas of public policy are 
thought to be wrong, he must of 
course answer to Parliament; but it is 
difficult to see how he could be made 
answerable to a court of law on 
matters of policy. It would not seem 
desirable to extend the jurisdiction of 
the courts beyond those cases in 
which, it is believed, they are pre- 
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pared to intervene at present— 
namely: (a) where the Minister’s 
decision is thought to be ultra vires; 
(b) where there has been some failure 
to observe the correct procedure or 
the rules of natural justice; (c) where 
there is an allegation of bad faith. 

4. In these circumstances, the 
method of determining planning 
appeals should remain broadly the 
same as at present—namely, the 
holding of a public local inquiry or 
hearing followed by the Minister’s 
decision. Within this broad frame- 
work, however, the Association re- 
commends a number of changes as 
set out in paragraphs 5 to 10. 

5. There are various cases in which 
the local planning authority must 
consult other public bodies before 
giving a decision,-and in some cases 
the Ministry of Transport may direct 
the authority as to the form which 
the decision shall take. Unfortun- 
ately, the Ministry of Transport does 
not always indicate its reasons for the 
direction; it should always state its 
reasons. In every case, the applicant 
should be entitled to see the local 
authority’s submission to the Minis- 
try or other body concerned, and the 
recommendation or direction which 
resulted. 

6. In many cases, the local plan- 
ning authority does not give full and 
precise reasons for refusing planning 
permission or for attaching conditions 
toa grant of permission. In other cases 
the appellant does not give any clear 
indication of the grounds on which 


his appeal rests, although the form of 


appeal requires that he should do so. 
Before an appeal both sides should be 
required to furnish a general state- 
ment of their case. If the appellant 
on lodging the appeal satisfies the 
Minister that the authority has given 
such imprecise reasons for its de- 
cision that he is at a disadvantage in 
formulating his case, the Minister 
should require the authority to 
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furnish specific reasons well before 
the inquiry or hearing is opened. 

7. The inspector conducting pub- 
lic local inquiries under the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947, has 
power (under section 290 of the 
Local Government Act, 1933) to 
subpoena witnesses and to require the 
production of documents. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the same 
power exists in relation to hearings 
other than public local inquiries. 
Section 290 of the 1933 Act should be 
extended to hearings of this type. 

8. Where other Government De- 
partments are interested in the sub- 
ject of a planning inquiry, they 
should put their views before it in 
precisely the same way as does any 
other interested party. It has often 
been suggested that it is not con- 
stitutionally proper for the officials of 
one Department to appear and be 
subject to cross-examination at an 
inquiry held on behalf of another 
Department. This theory is hardly 
tenable in view of the number of 
cases in which officials have appeared 
in this way (in at least one case on 
subpoena), and this should be the in- 
variable practice. 

g. In some cases the Minister now 
obtains additional information from 
other Government Departments after 
the inquiry has been closed and the 
Inspector’s report has been received. 
Particular care should be taken to 
ensure that it does not become the 
means whereby other Departments 
represent their own views to the 
Minister privately (a practice which 
is entirely reprehensible) instead of 
at the inquiry as recommended in 
paragraph 6. 

10. The Minister should give full 
and clear reasons for his decision. 
Where (as is often the case) the 
Minister’s letter summarizes the argu- 
ments put forward at the inquiry on 
behalf of the parties, the Minister 
should indicate which of the argu- 
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ments he has adopted in reaching his 
decision. 


Appeals under section 17 
of the 1947 Act 


11. Appeals in this type of case 
differ in essence from other appeals 
under Part III of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. The 
Minister’s duty under section 17 is to 

' determine as a matter of law whether 

a proposed operation or change of use 
would constitute ‘“‘development’’. 
The decision is therefore a judicial 
one into which policy considerations 
cannet enter. It is not essential that 
this function should be entrusted to 
the Minister and it could equally 
well be discharged by a specifically 
judicial body such as the Lands Tri- 
bunal. 


Development plan Procedure 


12. The Association’s views on 
development plan procedure are 
broadly similar to those set out above 
in relation to planning inquiries. 
Here again, although the Minister 
must be guided by the facts, the de- 
cision is essentially a policy one for 
which the Minister is answerable 
only to Parliament. 

13. There is, however, an im- 
portant difference in practice. A 
public local inquiry or hearing is held 
only if objections or representations 
have been made by interested persons 
or organizations; even then the in- 
quiry is into the objections and 
representations and not into the plan 
as such. But the Minister may decide 
to modify features of the draft plan in 
respect of which no objections or 
representations have been made. The 
Association considers that as far as 
possible the Minister’s decision should 
be based on facts ascertained at a 
public inquiry or hearing. There is no 
reason in principle why other Govern- 
ment Departments should not pre- 
sent their objections and representa- 
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tions in the same way as other persons 
and bodies. This may involve an in- 
crease in the number of inquiries or 
hearings, but that will be worth while 
if it increases public confidence in the 
system. It is also to the advantage of 
everyone—Minister, local authority, 
and public—that, as far as possible, 
information supplied by Govern- 
ment Departments should be tested 
at an inquiry. A public inquiry or 
hearing should not be regarded as 
merely an opportunity for objectors 
to state their case; it should be re- 
garded as an essential part of the 
machinery for establishing the facts 
which the Minister needs in order to 
reach a decision. 

14. There is a very grave fault in 
the procedure for confirming develop- 
ment plans in that the draft plan may 
be modified in an important detail 
without those affected having a 
chance to put their points of view to 
the Minister. This can arise in 
various ways. 

Case (1). The Minister may him- 
self re-zone substantial areas of land; 
thus, in the case of the County of 
London plan, the Minister re-zoned 
as residential some hundreds of acres 
which had been zoned in the draft 
plan for industrial use. 

Case (2). An objector may per- 
suade the local planning authority to 
agree to his objection. He then 
appears at the public inquiry, makes 
his case to the inspector for the bene- 
fit of the Minister, and the local 
planning authority offer no opposi- 
tion. If the Minister then modifies the 
plan in accordance with the agreed 
objection, neighbouring owners and 
interested bodies may have been 
prejudiced. 

In case (1) there appears to be 
some doubt whether the Minister is 
empowered to act in this manner. 
The Association expresses no opinion 
on this aspect of the matter, but 
recommends that in both cases the 
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inquiry should be re-opened after re- 
publication of the Minister’s pro- 
posals or the agreed objections as the 
case may be. 


Compulsory Purchase Procedure 


15. he Association considers that 
there is an important distinction be- 
tween those cases in which the 
Minister is the confirming authority 
for a compulsory purchase order 
made by a local authority or other 
public body, and those in which he is 
also the acquiring authority. In both 
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cases the decision is a policy one 
which should be subject to review 
only by Parliament, but, where the 
Minister holds a public inquiry or 
hearing into objections to an order 
made by himself, he should appoint 
an independent inspector whose re- 
port (in the absence of security 
reasons) should be published. Apart 
from this, the Association’s views on 
compulsory purchase procedure are 
the same as those expressed in para- 
graphs 12 and 13 in relation to de- 
velopment plans. 


THE POT WALLOPERS OF HATHERLEIGH 


YEAR AGO a Royal Commis- 
A sion was set up to recommend 
what changes, if any, were de- 
sirable in the law relating to common 
land, and to consider the possibility 
of such land being put to alternative 
uses. ‘The commission have already 
received oral evidence and visited 
typical areas of common land in 
various parts of the country. 
The members of the commission at 


the outset must have appreciated, if 


they did not already know, that the 
legal rights and customs relating to 
common land are feudal in origin and 
it is certain that some of the more 
esoteric features of the subject— 
common rights of turbary, estover, 
and piscary—no longer hold any 
mysteries for them. What they may 
not have so readily appreciated, 
however, is a latent national char- 


acteristic which has manifested itself 


when changes in the use of commons 
have been threatened in the past. 
There are always some worthy citi- 
zens eager to promote lost causes or 
defend the rights of minorities. There 
is another forceful group who re- 
spond immediately, and with some 
vehemence, to any threat to the mis- 


by GEOFFREY WOOD 


use of land considered, often mis- 
takenly, to be in public ownership. 


Public Sensitivity about Commons 


It is not so many years ago that a 
local authority in the Home Counties 
was astonished at the public reaction 
to their proposal to tip refuse on a 
remote and not particularly pic- 
turesque part of common land in their 
area. True, the object was to increase 
the level of the ground to bring it into 
full use as a playing field, but the 
effect was startling. The village 
Hampdens rose in righteous wrath, 
and the combination of local and 
national press publicity backed by 
public protest meetings resulted in a 
vigorous ‘‘Hands off the Common” 
campaign. This pressure caused the 
scheme to be abandoned. 

The commission now have first- 
hand knowledge of this trait, for on a 
recent visit to Devonshire, they had 
brought to their notice a group of 
people with common rights, of “‘an 
independent and stubborn disposi- 
tion”, rather quaintly known as the 
Pot Wallopers of Hatherleigh. Much 
as one can admire the vigilance of 
the watch-dogs of freedom and the 
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Sheep’s Green, a ‘“‘regulated’’ common at Cambridge. 


holders of rights, there is no doubt 
that, desirable though it may be to 
preserve open spaces for their amenity 
value, common land and commoners’ 
rights are today something of an 
anachronism. 


The Cambridgeshire Commons 


For planners interested in both the 
amenity value and future use of com- 
mons, a problem is presented by the 
very obscurity of the subject. It is 
extremely difficult to be certain that 
areas alleged to be common land are 
so in fact. No national survey has 
been made for the past eighty years, 
and even then the record was a 
dubious one. An example of a local 
survey that can be made is contained 
in a report prepared by the Cam- 
bridgeshire County Council. This 


report', which is a factual account of 


1 The Common Lands of Cambridgeshire. Pub- 
lished by the County Planning Department, 
County Hall, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. including 
postage. 


the common lands in the county, with 
accompanying maps, reveals the con- 
trast of some of the rural commons, 
often unkempt, neglected, and having 
outlived their practical usefulness, 
with the urban Cambridge commons 
which have been regulated by local 
Act and which now form a valuable 
part of the Cambridge scene. 
These urban commons, however, 
would not have reached their present 
state unless the populace had been 
fully alive to resist attempts to misuse 
them. When they were threatened by 
enclosure as far back as 1549, 4 
gentleman known as “Jake of the 
Style” led an early band of Cam- 
bridge ‘“‘Pot Wallopers”, who pulled 
down fences and did much damage to 
property. The battle was renewed 
many times, and included clashes 
right up to the middle of the last 
century, when attempts were made 
to use the commons for building pur- 
poses. Throughout the centuries, 
Cambridge folk kept a keen eye on 
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“baylies’’, who “pynched”’ pieces of 
common. 


Right and Wrong Uses 


The 226 acres forming the Cam- 
bridge commons constitute, with the 
world-famous Backs, an almost con- 
tinuous inner green belt following the 
course of the Cam through the heart 
of the city. They are managed by the 
city council, and whilst perhaps the 
only visual link with their former 
status is the grazing of stock, they 
provide a great public open-air play- 
ground—for Cambridge, so rich in 
open spaces, has never needed to 
possess a municipal park. Here then, 
is an intelligent example of the man- 
ner in which urban common land can 
be brought into the fullest use without 
serious loss of privilege. 

The uncared-for and derelict com- 
mons present a sad spectacle in many 
parts of the country, and in many 
cases any attempt to preserve the 
status quo would be unrealistic and 
falsely sentimental. Under certain 
conditions, little harm and a great 


C orrespondence: A New 


Mr Henry Usborne, MP, writes : 

I was glad to read Mr M. C. 
Madeley’s article on Birmingham’s 
problem. As he wisely points out, this 
problem can only be properly solved 
by an increased building programme 
in the surrounding area of the West 
Midlands; it cannot be solved satis- 
factorily by making Birmingham 
either denser or larger. 

May I make a few additional 
points ? 

Not only should a new town be 
built somewhere in the Midlands; 
but a great many of the small 
villages and townships in this part of 
England should also enlarge a little 
and each should set aside perhaps a 
dozen suitably situated acres for 
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deal of practical good would result if 
such land was brought into cultiva- 
tion. The proceeds from letting could 
be assigned, possibly under schemes 
made by the Charity Commission, to 
the successors of the commoners who 
may survive, or to some other deserv- 
ing parish object. 


A Villager’s Plea 


The report of the commission when 
published (no doubt to be known to 
posterity as the Jennings Report) 
should make fascinating reading, but 
it is hoped that the commission will 
pay due notice, before publication, to 
the plea made by a village worthy in 
Cambridgeshire. When told that a 
certain common, which had been un- 
lawfully ploughed up, was also an 
Area of Special Scientific Interest, 
and that such interest had thus been 
destroyed, he nodded his head and 
muttered sagely: “‘Let this land go 
back to the toads and lizards—don’t 
put it down to wheat—don’t put it 
down to barley—put it down to 
butterflies \”" 


Town for the Midlands 


factory building, as Droitwich did in 
1946. If these expanding towns and 
villages need to spend more than they 
can afford on the capital services 
which will be required to take care 
of their increase in population, the 
central Government, in the national 
interest, should help them financially : 
the neighbouring mammoth conur- 
bation should not. As far as Birming- 
ham is concerned, I see its functions 
in relation to this problem as 
primarily negative. It must use its 
powers to prevent any further in- 
dustrial growth in a city which is 
manifestly already “‘over-developed’”’. 
It should also restrict commercial 
and industrial development within 
the borough in such a way as pro- 
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gressively to reduce Birmingham’s 
population over the years down to 
the million mark which Abercrombie 
and Jackson have advised. 

But such negative and restrictive 
planning by Birmingham will not be 
effective—and will certainly be vio- 
lently resented—unless it can simul- 
taneously be supplemented by some 
positive national action. In my view 
this must involve industrial building 
licensing, or at least the licensing ot 
steel for new buildings: thus business 
men wishing to build new or to ex- 
tend old factories will realize that they 
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cannot do this in “‘over-developed 
areas’’, but can do so, and on favour- 
able terms, if they are prepared to 
choose sites in the new “development 
areas’. These development areas will, 
of course, be the new towns which you 
visualize, and the growing villages 
which I want to encourage. But unless 
the carrot of the building licence can 
be added to the whip of Birmingham’s 
restrictive policy, this problem will 
not easily be solved. One cannot force 
industry away from a_ prosperous 
conurbation unless it can be simul- 
taneously tempted elsewhere. 


Barrages and Electricity 


**Octogenarian”’ writes : 

The article on the proposed 
Thames Barrage in your June issue 
makes no mention of using it to gener- 
ate vast quantities of electricity, or to 
supply water for irrigation. Is not this 
possible ? 

And would not a road crossing 
the Severn on a barrage, with an 
electricity station, be a better invest- 
ment than a bridge ? Similarly, could 
not many of our harbours have lock 
gates and harness the rising and 
ebbing tides to generate electricity, 
thus saving us from having to import 
coal ? 

Like Rosa Dartle, “I only want 
to know.” 

An Engineer comments : 

Given suitable conditions it is per- 
fectly feasible to set up a barrage to 
generate electricity from tidal power, 
but only very few places in the world 
possess ideal natural conditions. One 
of these is in operation on the River 
Rance, near St Malo, France. This 
scheme is attractive because: (a) the 
tidal and water power stations with 
adequate storage can operate as com- 
plementary power sources; (b) the 
cost of transmitting tidal energy to 
Paris is comparable with that from 


hydroelectric stations; (c) the cost of 


the tidal scheme is about the same as 
that for future “run of river’’ hydro- 
electric projects. 

Lock gates at harbours could also 
be used to harness the rising and 
ebbing tides, but any power generat- 
ed would only be intermittent, while 
the cost would be out of all propor- 
tion to normal generation. 

Although construction would be 
quite practicable, the Severn bar- 
rage is dependent on related tech- 
nical and economic questions which 
require: (a) reduced civil-engineer- 
ing, plant, and transmission costs; 
(b) reduced interest rate on capital; 
(c) improved transmission system 
utilization; (d) increased energy out- 
put from single-tide working; (¢) 
provision of firm capacity by either 
inexpensive gas turbine plant or 
pumped storage (the capacity and 
location should be fixed by system 
rather than tidal power station re- 
quirements) ; (/) utilization of tidal 
power for special loads. 

It was estimated in 1948 that the 
cost of constructing a Severn barrage 
would be of the order of £60 millions, 
but today it would probably be in the 
region of £100 millions. 
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Legal Notes 

















ne 
Height of Buildings in 
London 

The London County Council at 
their meeting on 15 May received a 
report from the Town Planning Com- 





mittee on the future development of 


high buildings in London. The report 
states that the building uses most suit- 
able for vertical forms of develop- 
ment are offices, flats, and hotels, but 
reference is also made to the possi- 
bility of composite buildings for two 
or more uses. 

It seems that, in dealing with 
applications for planning permission 
for high buildings, the LCC will con- 
sider each case on its merits and the 
report discusses the many factors that 
will be taken into account. These in- 
clude: 

1. Whether the -building will dis- 
rupt the pattern of existing develop- 
ment or obtrude itself on the skyline 
to the detriment of existing archi- 
tectural groups and landscape. 

2. Whether its position has any 
positive visual or civic significance in 
relation to the town as a whole. 

3. Whether the site is large enough 
to allow the erection of a suitably de- 
signed base of lower buildings or the 
provision of open space. 


4. The degree of overshadowing of 


the adjoining area and whether the 
building would detract from the de- 
velopment possibilities of the area. 

5. Whether it makes a better con- 
tribution to the character of the area 
than possible alternatives and how it 
relates to any other existing or pro- 
posed high building. 
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6. Its relationship to existing and 
proposed open spaces and to the 
river. 

7. The quality of design and 
materials in view of the prominence 
of the building. 

8. The effect of its illumination on 
London’s night scene. 

But the council does not recognize 
any right to erect high buildings and 
there is no question of relaxing plan- 
ning standards or allowing an in- 
creased plot ratio because of the 
height of the building. 

The plot ratio, i.e. the ratio of 
floor space to site area, is applied to 
all non-residential buildings. It var- 
ies from 54 to 1 in the zone immedi- 
ately around the Bank of England to 
2 to I in most parts of the county. In 
the case of residential development 
the LCC apply density standards 
ranging from an average of 200 per- 
sons an acre to 30 an acre. Coupled 
with the council’s daylighting code, 
these standards limit the density of 
development to a considerable extent. 


Conversion of Houses into Flats 


The Minister has allowed an 
appeal against a condition imposed 
by a local authority when granting 
planning permission for the con- 
version of a house into four self- 
contained flats. The condition (im- 
posed on amenity grounds) was that 
the works of conversion should be re- 
moved and the building reinstated by 


June 1970. 


The Minister also said that he 
was not satisfied that “the prospects 
of this large and comparatively old 
house attracting further use as a 
single family dwelling after being 
converted for flats for fifteen years are 
such that a limitation of permission 
with this in view would be justified.” 
Nor did he think that its use for flats 
would have any noticeable effect on 
the character or amenities of the 
neighbourhood. A. E. TELLING 
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SCOTIA 
NEWS 


The report for 1955 of the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland in its 
chapter on ‘Housing and Environ- 
mental Services” puts a most welcome 
emphasis on layout and amenity 
generally. So did the address given by 
the Joint Under-Secretary of State for 
Scotland, Mr J. Nixon Browne, to the 
Housing and Town Planning Con- 
ference at Peebles in April. 

Is a new wind now blowing in the 
secret places of power? At Peebles 
the assembled local authorities sat 
astounded hearing a governmental 
speaker dwelling no longer so much 
on economy of money or land— 
though that, of course, was assumed as 
necessary—but on the quality of the 
final product as a whole, as likely to 
be judged fifty years hence. ‘Old 
houses, old towns, are often attrac- 
tive,” said Mr Nixon Browne. ‘‘Are 
we making attractive houses and 
towns ? Should we wish to be present 
fifty years hence to hear the com- 
ments on what we have done?” 

The Under-Secretary specifically 
mentioned certain honourable ex- 
ceptions to his general criticism, 
among them being the new towns. 
The Department’s report prefaces its 
strictures on the general standard, 
first by a plea of “‘Not Guilty”’ for it- 
self—but only since 1952—and sec- 
ond by the note that there are ‘some 
outstanding exceptions’. “‘In general 
the standard of layout and design .. . 
falls short of what is desirable and is 
now often achieved elsewhere. . . A 
poor standard of layout is even more 
serious than poor house design. ‘There 
are small schemes or suitably de- 
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signed groups of houses within a 
larger scheme that contain only one 
standard type of house and (yet) look 
well because they have been laid out 
skilfully with due regard to terracing 
and the provision of suitably related 
open spaces. . . 

“In the larger schemes, however, 
no comparable effort seemed to have 
been made to create an environment 
of individual character which would 
reflect features of the topography and 
the local building tradition and in 
which a sense of community and 
neighbourliness would grow up natur- 
ally.” “Schemes which consist of 
nothing but long rows of houses on 
either side of straight roads are drably 
uniform and depressing.’’ On open 
spaces: ‘One of the difficulties may 
be the lack of effective co-ordination 
between the several departments 
within the local authority. Where 
open spaces are provided they are 
generally laid out in too elaborate a 
fashion . . . very few suitably equip- 
ped play areas for children of differ- 
ent age-groups were found. . . Play 
areas need not be costly.”’ The prac- 
tical village-green idea, in fact, 
should be present to the minds of 
housing-planners. 

The whole section of the Depart- 
ment’s report reads as if it might have 
come straight from the pages of 
Town AND CounTRY PLANNING. 

Meantime sad things are happen- 
ing all the time. In a Glasgow all- 
tenement housing scheme of repeti- 
tive design and closely built—Drun- 
chapel—there is an old land-mark, 
the peel tower of Drumry. If ever 
there was a place where a little 
variety would be precious, this is such 
a place. Voluntary efforts have been 
made in hope of keeping the tower 
and creating a little garden round it, 
but by the time these words are 
printed the tower may have been 
demolished because of the cost of such 
repair as may be necessary, and per- 
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haps of guardianship afterwards. The 
cost of vandalism is a painful fact, 
being valiantly and patiently com- 
bated in Glasgow, especially by the 
wonderful work of the Tree-lovers’ 
Society, led by Mrs Mackenzie 
Anderson, the St Mungo Prize- 
winner, and Mrs Wishart, whose 
special mission is among the child- 
ren. 

Another sad thing, perhaps in- 
dicating the “lack of co-ordination’”’ 
mentioned in the DoHS report, cer- 
tainly illustrating the public un- 
concern with planning, is the plan 
passed by the Scottish Education 
Department for the new Stow College 
(a trade college) in Glasgow. Glas- 
gow’s principal square, George 
Square, has at present two rather 
miscellaneous sides, facing east and 
north, one side facing south with 
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proportionate and pleasant build- 
ings, and on the fourth side the City 
Chambers with the War Memorial in 
front. Behind one-half of the seemly 
south-facing three-or-four-storey 
buildings it is intended to place a 
fifteen-storey modern block, with a 
flat, glass front, completely out of re- 
lation to anything in the square, 
whether the central pillar or the City 
Chambers or anything else. It is pos- 
sible not particularly to admire 
Victorian statuary and yet to feel that 
it stands for the history of a great 
period. It is possible to think Glasgow 
City Chambers over-ornamental, and 
yet to wish the city building to re- 
main the principal feature of the 
central city square. Unfortunately, 
London’s example can be quoted for 
a similar intrusive giant. 
ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL 








The White Man is C razy 


“Stay away from the white man. The white man builds a great house with 
walls and roof to keep out the light and weather. Then he knocks holes in the 
walls to let in weather and light again. Next he puts a thing called glass in the 
holes to keep the weather out, but to let in the light. Then he runs inside like 
a thunder-scared ape and hangs curtains to keep out the light. The white 
man is crazy. Stay away from him, Ajoks! Shun his great stinking villages if 
you would know peace.”—GENE Fow er: Illusion in Java (old village 
sorcerer’s advice to a young man). 


Big Cities and Capitalism 


“For all our crowded towns and bewildering factories are simply the out- 
come of the profit system. Capitalistic manufacture, capitalistic land-owning, 
and capitalistic exchange force men into big cities in order to manipulate them 
in the interests of capital: the same tyranny contracts the due space of the 
factory so much that (for instance) the interior of a great weaving-shed is 
almost as ridiculous a spectacle as it is a horrible one. There is no other neces- 
sity for all this, save the necessity for grinding profits out of men’s lives, and of 
producing cheap goods for the use (and subjection) of the slaves who grind. 
All labour is not yet driven into factories; often where it is there is no necessity 
for it, save again the profit-tyranny. People engaged in all such labour need by 
no means be compelled to pig together in close city quarters. There is no reason 
why they should not follow their occupations in quiet country homes, in in- 
dustrial colleges, in small towns, or, in short, where they find it happiest for 
them to live.” —WiLL1amM Morris (1834-96) : Useful Work versus Useless Toil. 
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THE BOURNVILLE VILLAGE TRUST, 
1900-1955. A Bournville Village Trust 
Publication. 125. 6d. 

British manufacturers can be credit- 
ed with the major share in starting 
the industrial revolution that gave us 
our modern powers of production 
and made possible immense ad- 
vances in the standard of living. 
Conversely, they can be blamed for 
indifference to its appalling side- 
consequences, in particular the squal- 
or and inhumanity of industrial 
cities and towns. It ought never to be 
forgotten that it was British manu- 
facturers who took the first practical 


steps towards a more civilized way of 


urban living. Poets, divines, philo- 
sophers, and statesmen raged and 
fulminated against civilization’s con- 
gested and unclean towns for centur- 
ites before and after the industrial 
revolution; but in the main they were 
ineffectual angels until a few en- 
lightened and dynamic industrialists 
applied their capacity for risk-taking 
enterprise to the subject. 


There is a line of British founders of 


healthy factory villages from Samuel 
Oldknow and Robert Owen to Titus 
Salt and Edward Akroyd; and a few 
parallel projects, some very good but 
most of them small, were initiated by 
industrialists in France, Germany, 
Sweden, and 
much wider influence, as well as 
more far-seeingly conceived, how- 
ever, were the factory villages found- 
ed in the 1890s by George Cadbury 
at Bournville and W. H. Lever (the 


other countries. Of 
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first Lord Leverhulme) at Port Sun- 
light. And it is significant that it was 
also a group of British manufacturers 
who supplied most of the money and 
driving force for the foundation of the 
first completely planned modern in- 
dustrial town, Letchworth Garden 
City, in 1903. 

Bournville, originally a factory 
village planned on a small scale, has, 
as a result of the foresight and 
generosity of its founder, George 
Cadbury, and the energy of his 
family successors, become a consider- 
able suburb of Birmingham, and the 
standards of house design, layout, 
planting, and community equipment 
applied there have made it one of the 
best pieces of development of its kind 
in the world. It is a pleasure to walk 
through its roads, to observe the 
harmony and human scale of its 
houses and the evident enjoyment of 
their gardens by its residents, and to 
imbibe such draughts as a visitor can 
pick up of its community spirit. But a 
visit or two can give only a superficial 
impression of so large and complex a 
development. This book is just what 
was wanted to fill in the picture for 
those who have been impressed by the 
atmosphere of the place, and want to 
understand its history and structure 
and to study the details of its house 
planning, layout, and administra- 
tion. The description is brief, but full 
and comprehensive, and it is accom- 
panied by a great number of excellent 
photographs, town maps at various 
stages, house plans, and financial data. 

While the dominant key of the book 
is modest pride in a great achieve- 
ment rather than the chilling “ob- 
jectivity” of the sub-human social 
scientist, it is reasonably self-critical. 
Short-comings that an outsider might 
miss are admitted or explained; 
changes in ways of living are taken 
into account; problems of the present 
and future are faced; and the debit as 
well as the credit values of the fifty- 
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five years’ experience are set out, so 
that practitioners of planning and 
housing may use their judgement as 
to what further advances should 
be possible in their techniques. The 
expert as well as the lay councillor 
and the industrialist concerned for 
welfare can learn a great deal from 
this admirable book. PALEMON 


NORTHUMBRIAN TWEEDSIDE: THE 
RURAL PROBLEM. By 7. W. House. 
Northumberland Rural Community Coun- 
cil, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1956. 

This report surveys the economic 
and social problems of the north- 
east corner of Northumberland, a 
district which at no point is more than 


fifteen miles from the market town of 


Berwick-on-Tweed and which has a 
population of just over 7,000, very 
many of them living in highly dis- 
persed small: settlements. By and 
large it is a district of fertile lands and 
prosperous-farming which, apart from 
a small amount of mining, is prob- 


ably the only primary generator of 


income in the district. ‘To some ex- 
tent, therefore, the problems of this 
small area of 145 square miles are 
similar to those of the marginal farm- 
ing areas of Great Britain—a low 
density of population, in total in- 
sufficient to support economically an 


adequate quantity and quality of 


service industries, and rural migra- 
tion which is probably creaming 
away the best of the local population 
apart from simply reducing its num- 
bers. The prosperous local agricul- 
ture makes the immediate problems 
less acute than in marginal farming 
areas. Nevertheless, the years ahead 
may witness a cumulative and self- 
perpetuating decline of the whole 
region. 

Mr House’s first task is to bring to- 
gether the detailed demographic, 
employment and_ other _ statistics 
which must form the basis of any 
planning survey. His main concern is 
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to consi? . in detail the likely future 
demand ior labour in agriculture and 
its effects on migration from this 
corner of Northumberland. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that he has not 
assessed fully the effects of likely 
future economic developments in 
British agriculture as they bear on 
the region. In the long run, under the 
pressure of world market conditions, 
British agriculture will almost cer- 
tainly be directed towards more live- 
stock and less arable production. 
Northumbrian Tweedside seems well 
placed to effect the necessary changes 
but the shift, as Mr House’s analysis 
shows, will reduce the local demand 
for farm labour. Moreover, British 
agriculture in the foreseeable future 
can no longer meet the competition 
of other industries for labour by 
simultaneously maintaining its lab- 
our force and raising the wages of 
farm workers relative to those of other 
groups. Accordingly, the assumption 
underlying the study is considered 
unjustifiably optimistic, namely that 
“with an intensive and productive 
economy, yielding good returns of 
management and labour alike, many 
other aspects of the Tweedside rural 
problem may be quickly reduced to 
their proper perspective” (p. 64). 
And even if these conditions are ful- 
filled they will not reverse the direction 
of population changes—the malaise 
from which the main difficulties 
spring. 

According to the map on Local 
Accessibility (Ordnance Survey 1955) 
practically all the area surveyed falls 
within the hinterland of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, the population of town and 
hinterland being some 30,000. The 
Regional Plan for Central and South- 
east Scotland (1948) rightly pointed 
out that Northumbrian Tweedside is 
within the economic and geographic 
orbit of the whole Tweed and Teviot 
valleys,that administratively it should 
form part, not of Northumberland, 
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but of a proposed new administrative 
region in which the key towns would 
be Berwick, Peebles, and an enlarged 
centre at St Boswells, with a total 
population of some 135,000. Mr 
House mentions none of these im- 
portant facts or related ones instanced 
in The Regional Plan, nor does he con- 
sider their implications; yet only by 
making the region to which it really 
belongs economically viable can the 
prosperity of Northumbrian ‘Tweed- 
side be assured. 

We have now a situation in Great 
Britain where many regions would 
benefit economically and _ socially 
from a substantial inflow of popula- 
tion and others equally from an 
exodus. The whole nation would 
gain, materially and otherwise, by a 
long-term policy of encouraging im- 
migration of people and employment 
opportunities into certain selected 
regions. The Tweed and ‘Teviot 
region is surely one of these. The 
valleys already have a sound in- 
dustrial basis and, for the most part, 
ready access to the main Edinburgh- 


London railway. Mr House speaks of 


the isolation of ‘Tweedside Northum- 
bria, but isolation is a relative con- 
cept, its degree depending upon the 
size of the regional population and 
not simply upon distance from other 
major areas of population. 

As the reviewer argued in the May 
issue of Town AND Country PLAN- 
NING, the problem of many isolated 
farming districts of Great Britain 
is not essentially agricultural; it con- 
cerns the diversification of occu- 
pations and, in appropriate circum- 
stances where there is no signifi- 
cant agricultural under-employment, 
a positive policy for substantially in- 
creasing the population of the region 
to which the district belongs. North- 
umbrian Tweedside’s difficulties 
should be diagnosed within such a 
frameworkofobjectives. Mr House has 
not posed the question. G. R. ALLEN 
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RECONSTRUCTION. .Vo. 127. General 
Directorate for Devastated Regions, 
Madrid. (In Spanish.) 

The many new and completely 
planned villages in Spain are familiar 
to readers from past reports. Belchite 
is perhaps the most remarkable and 
one of the largest; it could be called 
a small town. No figures of cost are 
given in this journal, and the develop- 
ment can scarcely be considered 
economic in the ordinary sense. But 
the strong accent on community 
facilities and architectural design 
gives the scheme great interest. 

The old town of Belchite, some 
fifty kilometres south of Saragossa, 
was completely destroyed in the Civil 
War, and the new town has been 
built on a site one kilometre distant 
from the former site. It is planned for 
700 families, mostly land workers. 
The journal records a vow among the 
smoking ruins by General Franco in 
1938 to build a more spacious and 
beautiful town in honour of its heroic 
defenders, and a speech he made in 
celebrating its inauguration in 1954. 
Presumably the town is largely paid 
for by the State as a national memor- 
ial. 

Those who took part in the TCPA 
tour in Spain in 1952 will remember 
visiting several newly rebuilt villages, 
destined for about 100 families each. 
The very beautiful photographs of 
the new Belchite show a similar 
traditional style of architecture, plea- 
sant and restful in appearance, with 
plenty of arcades and _ tree-lined 
streets for protection against the 
blazing sun. 

For a town of about 2,500 inhabi- 
tants the provision of public buildings 
and social amenities is certainly 
lavish. In the main square, in addi- 
tion to the town hall, the head post- 
office and other public offices, there is 
a building devoted to cultural activi- 
ties, with a cinema for 677 spectators, 
a public library, halls for educational 
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purposes, and ‘a pelota court, which 
can also be used for open-air dances ; 
this last building is also the head- 
quarters for the Youth Movement 
and the Brotherhood of Landworkers. 
Near the main square is the health 
centre, with clinics for children, ex- 
pectant mothers, anti-TB measures, 
etc. The whole centre is designed as 
an architectural unity. The beautiful 
parish church is on this main square; 
many splendid photographs of this 
are given. There is another fine 
church associated with the Dominican 
convent. 

The town sports ground contains a 
football field surrounded by stands 
for spectators, courts for tennis and 
basket ball, and a swimming-pool 
complete with dressing-rooms and 
bar. 

Two mixed schools are provided, 
at the east and west ends of the town, 
and in the centre, the convent school 
of Dominican Mothers has one class 
for small boys and is otherwise for 
girls only. No details as to the number 
of school places or the type of educa- 
tion provided are given. Adjacent to 
the schools are pleasant detached 
houses with gardens for the masters 
and mistresses. 

An important factor in this almost 
entirely agricultural community is 
the farm school for women, which 
gives theoretical and practical train- 
ing in the care of poultry and farm 
animals. Associated with the school 
are workshops for agricultural indus- 
tries and shops for the sale of feeding 
stuffs and agricultural machinery. 

Houses for the workers are built in 


most cases on sites with a frontage of 


g to 15 metres and a depth of 20 to 25 
metres. Of the 200 to 250 square 
metres (the average area of these 
sites) 50 to 70 square metres are 
occupied by the dwelling and the 
rest by outhouses, quarters for ani- 


mals, and yard. A certain number of 


two-storey houses are being built to 
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reduce the cost per dwelling of ser- 
vices and also to save land. Minimum 
accommodation consists of kitchen, 
living-room, three bedrooms, WC 
and wash basin, and larder; some 
have a bath and a larger number of 
bedrooms. Those with a large kitchen 
and a small “‘best parlour’ are the 
most popular. 

Provision is made for the requisite 
number of dwellings for professional 
people, and also for small workshops 
attached to houses. 693 houses had 
been completed at the date of the 
report. The plan allows for an in- 
dustrial zone in the future. 

Almost all the streets have double 
rows of trees, with beds of flowers and 
shrubs, and sraall squares are fre- 
quent, in which the old men of the 
vicinity forgather. Many thousands 
of trees have also been planted on 
waste land to form little groves and 
spinneys—surely a welcome pro- 
vision in this thirsty land! 

MARGARET OSBORN 


WHAT WOOD Is THAT? By A. Sch- 
wankl. Translated and edited by H. L. 
Edlin. Thames & Hudson. 255. 

This is one of those rare text-books 
which contain a maximum of infor- 
mation, systematically arranged, in a 
compact form. It requires a little 
study to grasp the principle, but once 
this is acquired, the student should be 
able readily to identify any of the 
forty varieties of timber described. 
It is arranged in four parts, three of 
text and one of illustration. It is well 
indexed. The first part is a clear 
account of wood structure and de- 
scribes how timbers differ from each 
other. The second part shows how by 
the application of keys, up to twelve 
in number, any of the forty woods 
dealt with (which represent nine- 
tenths of all varieties used in this 
country) can be identified. The third 
part describes in detail the forty 
woods. The difficulty of illustrating 
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woods to show adequately the subtle 


differences of grain texture and 
colour has been overcome by pro- 


viding actual samples, in the form of 


thin sheets, which are placed in a 
pocket inside the cover of the book. 
For anyone concerned with tim- 
bers and their uses, whether practical 
or decorative, this book would be a 
valuable addition to his library. 
L. E. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING. By Theodore 
M. Matson, Wilbur S. Smith, and 
Frederick W. Hurd. McGraw-Hill. 945. 

British engineers have a great 
respect for most USA technical books, 
and this one will, I am sure, be 
accepted in this country as authorita- 
tive. The three authors, each an ac- 
knowledged authority in his own 
sphere of experience in America, 
have set out their knowledge accumu- 
lated over many years in the field 
and at the Bureau of Traffic, Yale 
University. So far as I know, we have 
no corresponding faculty in our own 
universities, and I am _ reasonably 
certain that this book has no counter- 
part here; indeed, it is difficult to 
foresee in the near future any possi- 
bility of such a treatise being pro- 
duced in this country. 

The first section, on the ‘“‘psycho- 
logical’’ traits of road users, I found 
interesting and instructive, for too 
often we assume that each of us has 
the ‘“‘know-how” in matters relating 
to traffic operation. This chapter will 
dispel any such illusion and draw the 
reader’s attention to the profound 
significance and size of the problem. 

The book is very long: over 600 
pages. Each of its five sections deals 
with a variety of conditions and 
characteristics in respect of some par- 
ticular branch of traffic engineering. 
There are thirty-seven sub-sections, 
some quite short but each complete 
in itself. The sub-section on traffic 
signals covers thirty-one pages and 
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deals with this very difficult subject 
most comprehensively. I cannot re- 
call having seen the problems associa- 
ted with the design and operation of 
signals presented and analysed so 
lucidly in any other book. 

Two hundred figures and tables 
help to explain in detail the mathe- 
matical approach and solution to 
many of the problems. Though it is 
difficult, at first, to remember that 
traffic in America keeps to the right 
and that the unpopular right-hand 
turn in England is a left-hand turn in 
America, the diagrams and figures 
illustrate this difference quite clearly, 
The last section—‘‘Traffic Engineer- 
ing interests in Highway Finance”— 
explains the American approach to 
this important aspect of highway en- 
gineering. Engineers in this country 
who support the ‘‘toll system’’ for 
new through roads will find much to 
stimulate their views. 

This book should be in the pos- 
session of every student of highway 
engineering and every authority or 
association directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with highways in this country. 
Its printing and production maintain 
the impeccable standards of this 
famous publishing house. 

J. RAWLINSON 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND SOCIAL 
worRK. British National Conference on 
Socral Work. 

The International Conference on 
Social Work, a permanent, non- 
governmental, world-wide organiza- 
tion, brings together agencies and in- 
dividuals concerned with social needs 
and has consultative status with the 
UN and its specialized agencies. For 
its eighth international conference at 
Munich in August the British Na- 
tional Conference on Social Work is 
submitting material under the gener- 
al heading given above. 

‘These seven papers by experts in 
various fields should be valuable. A 
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Aquitaine, Andorra 
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Travel by short sea-route (first class), rail 
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Inclusive cost: about £75 


Full particulars now available from the Tour Sec- 
retary, Town and Country Planning Association, 28 


King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2. 
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general introductory chapter is fol- 
lowed by papers on the social effects 
of industrialization in under-de- 
veloped areas, problems of married 
women, the elderly and disabled 
workers’ services; case-work in in- 
dustry and the community, and social 
welfare in the coal industry. 

The paper of most specialized 
interest to planners is, of course, the 

‘one by Mr Brooke Taylor on “‘Social 

Aspects of New Towns”. Much of the 
ground covered is familiar to English 
readers but the important thing is 
that this material is being made 
available to social workers throughout 
the world meeting in conference. The 
general pattern of new town develop- 
ment is outlined in a manner suited 
to non-technical foreign readers. 
Many special problems are touched 
on, e.g. vagueness of responsibility for 
a good deal of social provision other 
than first priorities such as schools. 
The problems of assisting in the 
creation of a sense of community in 
areas with an unusual age structure is 
discussed. New towns have a large 
proportion of young parents and 
children and some interesting figures 
are quoted. At Hemel Hempstead, 
for example, 49 per cent of the total 
population are between twenty and 
thirty-nine years of age compared 
with a national average of 29 per 
cent. Employment figures give a 
hopeful picture of a community with 
a reasonable cross-section of differ- 
ent types of people. 

Altogether, one is glad to think 
that these papers are going forward to 
an international conference. 

JEAN THOMPSON 


GROUND COVER PLANTS. By Donald 
Wyman. Macmillan (New York). 335. 

‘T hough written primarily for North 
American readers, this study of 250 
plants for ground cover will be useful 
to gardeners and landscape designers 
anywhere in zones more or less 
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temperate. Grass is the most widely 
used ground cover, and has the 
supreme advantage (also a tempta- 
tion) that it can be walked on. But 
there are many situations where grass 
will not do well, because they are too 
sloping or too shady (or too tempting 


.to human feet); and anyway variety 


is one of the spices of landscape. Mr 
Wyman, who is the horticulturist at 
the Harvard University Arboretum, 
deals with his subject with a lucidity, 
compactness, and completeness that 
could hardly be bettered. No kind of 
ground cover plant that I have heard 
of is omitted, and many that are un- 
familiar offer attractive possibilities, 
Every phase of planting, propaga- 
tion, maintenance, hardiness, suit- 
ability of soil, and so on is discussed, 
and each kind of plant is briefly yet 
systematically described, many of 
them being shown in_ intelligible 
photographs. There is a particularly 
valuable section on ground covers for 
special purposes—rapid _ increase, 
evergreenness, flowering, having col- 
oured fruits or foliage, use on banks, 
shady and sunny situations, acid, 
dry or wet soils, seashore planting, for 
walking on or as barriers, or for sheer 
display. It seems to me to be a book 
that ought to be on the shelves of 
every estate developer. 
F. J. 0. 


PROGRESS—BUT NOT ENOUGH! By 
S.S. Morris, City Engineer, Cape Town. 

This reprint of a conference paper 
for the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers (South Africa branch) 
suffers by the absence of the newest 
plans and statistics, but it has one or 
two items of general interest. For in- 
stance, it was found in building the 
Wemmershoek Dam at Cape Town 
that, owing to improvements in earth- 
moving machinery, the earth-em- 
bankment type is far less costly than 
the concrete gravity wall type. The 
hundreds of houses built for the 
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TCPA Study Tours 1956 


1. TUESDAY, 10 JULY 
(not 5 July as previously advertised 
“LCC Housing in the 1950s” 
led by Councillor W. G. Fiske, Chairman, LCC Housing 
Committee) 

Mr Whitfield Lewis, Principal Housing Architect, will explain 
London’s approach to rehousing and achievements in post-war years. 
A visit will follow to Picton Street, Lambeth, where the LCC and 
Messrs John Laing have experimented from the design stage in 
building 682 dwellings, including eleven-storey maisonette blocks, 
flats, and terrace houses. 

Lunch at County Hall. 

Tour of new housing at Roehampton, including study of the extent 
of cottage building at various densities, provision of gardens for 
cultivation, open space treatment, and community facilities. 

Inclusive cost 21s. 


2. THURSDAY, 12 JULY 


“Commercial and Town Centre Development in Hemel 
Hempstead” 

The highly successful study tour of 31 May is being repeated for 
those who could not be accommodated on the earlier tour. (See 
May issue.) 

Inclusive cost 21s. for those travelling direct, and 27s. including 
transport from and to London. 


3. FRIDAY, 13 JULY 
“Rebuilding Coventry” 

Tour of reconstructed areas of the city, with particular emphasis 
on the financial aspects. Mr Arthur Ling, Chief Architect, will 
describe plans for redevelopment. After the tour problems will be 
discussed with officers and members of the City Council. 

Cost, including train fare from London, lunch, and coach tour, 
approximately £2 2s. od. 





For all these tours early booking is advisable. Further particulars on request. 
Applications, with cheques, to the Town and Country Planning Association, 
28 Ring Street, WC2. 
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Ng Aedjly at our elbows! 





If we printers as a body have a reputation for 
sourness it is because most of us learned our 
trade and plied it against time. That brat of an 

errand boy, the Printer’s Devil, was always at 

our elbows delivering more work brought in by 
unfeeling salesmen. Double quick service and 
good work seldom go together. But at the Broad- 
water Press things are run differently. We accept 
no job we can’t do to our satisfaction in the allotted 
time. Which means just this: if we take on your work 
it will not only be first class but delivered on the dot. 


That’s what we call service. 
Good printing is cheaper because it lives longer 


Broad w at € P press Limited, WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS 











coloured population will surprise 
many people who rely on the rather 
distorted views put forward in the 
English press. “Recording speedo- 
meters’ have enabled Cape Town to 
save {200 a year by reducing crews 
of road-sweeping vehicles. The city 
planners of Cape Town have powers 
to enforce the adoption of pre- 
designed facades of buildings on the 
foreshore and to control facing 
materials, texture, and colour. It is 
claimed that another farthing on the 
rates would be enough to keep Cape 
Town one of the world’s most beauti- 
ful cities. W. O. HUMPHERY 


REPORT OF THE NATAL TOWN AND 
REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION. 
This makes the usual arid reading 
of planners’ annual reports, and con- 
sists largely of pleas for more and 
greater and wider surveys of existing 
facts, with the admission that the 


jargon—‘“‘the floor space 


money spent on former surveys must 
be lost unless and until further sur- 
veys are carried out. On flat develop- 
ment in Durban it makes the naive 
statement: “If the development pro- 
ceeds, until ultimately large blocks of 
a city are built up solidly with flats, a 
number of serious questions may 
arise.”” Apparently Natal has fallen 
for that wonderful piece of technical 
index”. 
No doubt in time they will come back 
to the use of the old and well under- 
stood density standard of houses per 
acre. 

The report is not rich in original 
information, but there is a_ very 
human touch on page 32. “Although 
people live very close to one another 
in flats, friendliness between tenants 
does not naturally develop, although 
tenants invariably know a lot about 
each other, even when not on speak- 
ing terms.” W. O. HUMPHERY 
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LETCHWORTH 


a Garden City which 
really lives up to its 
two-fold title 


That is the Letchworth of today— 
the happy result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, 
the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North Road, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT and situated 
amid charming natural surroundings, it is among the most delightful 
places'to live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are 
not allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distributed 
with full consideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY SITES ARE 
MODERATE. The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. 
In Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work and 
home life, are balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
have an expert staff to advise persons 
interested. Inquiries are welcomed and 
detailed individual attention is given to 
each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD LETC HWoO RTH HERTS 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 








